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Dylan Thomas and the 
Ark of Art 


By John Logan 


suppose the easiest part of the production of art is the suffering. Artists 
| have not minded pain so long as they could keep it from killing them and 

get their work done; so long as the madman—the beast and the angel 
Dylan Thomas found in himself or the boy, the man and the woman James 
Joyce found in himself—did not crack the china skull in which they sprouted 
so dangerously together. 

Dylan Thomas’ pain, like that of Keats and that of Hart Crane, grew to 
the point where, without help, he had to pay attention to it, and at last it 
interested him more than the construction of his art, and he stopped writing 
and died. While he lived he saw his art as an ark, rescuing the building Noah 
from the floods of destruction he found in himself. “The moonshine drinking 
Noah of the bay” he calls himself in perhaps his last major poem, the Author's 
Prologue to his book of collected poems. The book itself he thought of as an 
ark, and the ark as the flower of the spring of the sea, the cloth woven out of 
the sea deep, sea rich pain of Penelope as she waited for love. Thomas finally 
lost patience with the waiting and stopped weaving. His cloth was not a shroud 
for his father, as was hers, but one for himself. 

We learn in the first of Thomas’ three birthday poems, Twenty-four Years, 
that from birth “‘crouched in the groin of the natural doorway” he thought of 
the poet as a tailor “sewing a shroud for a journey/ By the light of the meat- 
eating [man-eating] sun.” When he wrote another poem on his birthday at 
thirty called Poem in October, he asks hopefully that his “‘heart’s truth” might 
“still be sung/ On this high hill in a year’s turning.” He was still singing 
five years later in Poem on his Birthday which ends with the statement, “I sail 
out to die.” In another five years, when it was time for a fourth birthday poem 
at forty in October of 1954, he had already been dead a year. 

Everyone who knows anything about Thomas knows that he was con- 
tinually dying, except in his poems where he kept himself alive. In the poems 
he used inward fire to fuse and mold like Hephaestus his gorgeous shields of 
Achilles, or to melt the pitch used to build the ark. “Song is a burning and 
crested act,” he says in this same poem Author's Prologue, “The fire of birds 
in/ The world’s turning wood,/ For my sawn, splay sounds.” But in his life 
he let this inward fire burn him up as it did the child in one of his most beauti- 
ful poems Refusal to Mourn the Death by Fire of a Child in London. Substitute 
New York for London and you see that it is himself for whom he said he would 
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not grieve, though he did, as he does in that poem, making of himself, of his 
dissolving body melting in its grave, the elemental tears, “The zion of the 
water bead,” “the salt seed,” which kills the fire that kills the man that built 
the ark that Dylan built. 

The image of the ark which Thomas uses in his prologue poem is saying 
something general about the nature of art, namely that it rescues from the 
flood, and the flood, though in that poem it is also the flood of tide by the 
poet’s house, the flood of autumn and winter, the flood of middle age, is pri. 
marily the flood of self-destruction that emerges out of “the fountain-head of 
fear.” 

I build my bellowing ark 

To the best of my love 

As the flood begins, 

Out of the fountainhead 

Of fear, rage red, manalive . . . 


This ark of Noah is also the rescuing whale of Jonah, where the artist comes 
to know himself and to return to his responsibilities, and it is the Ark of the 
Covenant which takes him out of himself, putting him into touch (the correc 
word) with other living people by a pledge which he seals with his own internal 
blood, a pledge to which he is loyal despite its continuing risks and publi 
exposures. The artist has no catacomb in which he can hide. If he enters the 
shark for awhile it is so that he can recover himself and emerge into the sun- 
light of the city and shore to “sing at poor peace to you strangers.’” The artist’ 
piace of exile is in the open among crowds. His love is lonely because it mus 
show itself in poems and because he must write the poems by himself, when he 
might be making love if he were somebody else, as Thomas says in his poem 
In My Craft or Sullen Art. 

In my craft or sullen art 

Exercised in the still night 

When only the moon rages 

And the flowers lie abed 

With all their griefs in their arms, 
I labor by singing light... . 


I have not made up the idea that Dylan Thomas struggled with self-d 
structive forces and that his poems are a record of his fight, showing the swet 
and strain of the crippled Jacob ambiguously trying to throw out from him, « 
to contain more comfortably within him, his blazing, erupting angel. I’ve see 
it in the poems. But one can read it more directly in comments of his. He say 
someplace that the poems were “the record of struggle upward from darknes 
into some measure of light,” and in another place that “Each poetic image hold 
within it the seed of its own destruction . . . the central seed is itself destructiv 
and constructive at the same time . . . out of the inevitable conflict of images 
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THE ARK OF ART 


inevitable, because of the creative, recreative, destructive and contradictory na- 
ture of the motivating centre, the womb of war, I try to make that temporary 
peace which is a poem.” 

I believe the “temporary peace’” which Thomas found in making a poem is 
brought to the reader in the reading, through the calm of beauty, whatever the 
violence of style or subject, and that the love we feel for Thomas in his art has 
about it something of the delight of the greeting of The Dove. The artist’s 
ark rescues us too, for a while. 

Hulloo, my prowed dove with a flute! 
Ahoy, old, sea-legged fox, 

Tom tit and Dai mouse! 

My ark sings in the sun 

At God speeded summer's end 

And the flood flowers now. 


The tension between destruction and construction, or between death and 
life, which makes both the artist and the audience need rescuing as Dylan 
Thomas supposes, is even more general than human kind for him. He talks 
about the two forces as earth- and heaven-wide, and as allied to the same forces 
in the poet: 

The force that through the green fuse drives the flower 
Drives my green age; that blasts the roots of trees 

Is my destroyer. 

And I am dumb to tell the crooked rose 

My youth is bent by the same wintry fever. 


For Thomas the force of destruction is indissolubly bound up with that of 
construction. Death is the result of life’s continuing. Birth is the first moment 
of death. In Twenty-four Years the crouched fetus is a tailor sewing a shroud. 
The title of one of his books, ‘‘Deaths and Entrances,” reflects this association 
of ideas. 

I use the term constructive as opposed to destructive purposely in its several 
meanings, the alliance of art to life, more particularly to love, being a constant 
juxtaposition in Thomas. Love, like art, puts two together to make one, build- 
ing a higher unity. They make one out of many, instead of fracturing one into 
many, a devilish activity against which Plato warned. 

It is of the nature of art that every poem is an act of love, a virgin con- 
ception, and its conception is a virgin birth. Only one individual is involved, 
abandoning himself with love and energy to the visitation of a creative spirit, 
which is associated in Thomas’ imagery with the musing “October wind,” the 
wind of the month in which he was born and which gave him in an obvious 
way the three birthday poems, which are among his finest. He writes about the 


poetry-generating power of this “‘wind”’ in one of his best early poems, Especially 
when the October Wind. 
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Especially when the October wind 

With frosty fingers punishes my hair . . . 

My busy heart who shudders as she talks 
Sheds the syllabic blood and drains her words. 


> implied alliance of the artist figure with the figure of the Virgin is 

far reaching concept which makes me want to digress a moment to Rilke 
Rilke uses annunciatory language in his lines about the poet from Sonnets ty 
Orpheus: “True song demands a different kind of breathing. A shudder in th: 
god. A gale.” The concluding line of his beautiful Annunciation to Mary is 
“Then the angel sang his melody.”” A melody is a song, a poem. 

Rilke agonized after each poem, afraid that he was now impotent, that he 
would be unable to produce another. Was this why Joyce after finishing 
Ulysses, after his long ‘“‘labor’”’ of ten years, cried like a child at the top of his 
voice? Was it because he felt like a boy again, no longer fruitful? I am sur 
this feeling of the impotence to create is the source of Rilke’s empathy into the 
situation of The Pieta about which he writes in his poem of that name: 

Now is my misery full, and namelessly 

it fills me. I am stark, as the stone’s 
inside is stark .. . 

Now you are lying straight across my lap, 
now I can no longer 

give you birth. 

Rilke ironically has several poems about being unable to write poems, a 
least one of which uses the image of the sterile womb. One thinks of Thoms 
image for the generating point of poetry, “The womb of war.” 

Thomas also has a poem on the situation of being unable to write, and in : 
context directly relevant to the situation of virgin birth, using an image oi 
false pregnancy, ‘the big purse of my body” and identifying it adrogynous) 
with an image of masculine sterility: “the blind shaft.” The poem is Onn 
Work of Words: 

On no work of words now for three lean months in the bloody 


Belly of the rich year and the big purse of my body 
I bitterly take to task my poverty and craft: 


To take to give is all, return what is hungrily given 
Puffing the pounds of manna up through the dew to heaven, 
The lovely gift of the gab bangs back on a blind shaft. 


The image of the Pieta, with the dead Christ in his mother’s lap, acros 
her womb and just outside of it, points up the connection between “Deatli 


and Entrances,” between Good Friday and Christmas, between death and birth 


which is so important in Thomas and which I want to comment on in cot 


nection with imagery of the incarnation and of the crucifixion. 
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THE ARK OF ART 


That Thomas thought of the writing of poety as a kind of incarnation is 
consistent with his idea of art as virgin conception and birth, and it gives us 
a specific image in his poem about creation, “In the beginning.” 

In the beginning was the word .. . 

And from the cloudy bases of the breath 
The word flowed up, translating to the heart 
First characters of birth and death. 


As incarnation, the poem mirrors the whole man through the word into 
which the poet breathes his own life, particularly when he reads his own poems 
aloud, and by means of which the father poet (if he is a good one, a powerful 
father) descends into the world of created things immortally. Thomas said in 
an interview with James Stephens that every new poem, through coming into 
existence, altered the whole of the world of created things by the new relations 
it brought to them. One is put in mind of Maritain’s remark that it is the 
vocation of the saint to complete the work of the Passion and the vocation 
of the artist to complete the work of the Creation. 

A poem is a kind of Christ child as well as a kind of dove of peace. And 
for Thomas each birth brought a Christ, as in his long poem about the birth 
of his own son, Vision and Prayer, or the poem about his own conception and 
birth, Before I Knocked. 

Now note that the situation of the Pieta is emotionally similar to that of 
the Nativity, after birth. The pain in realizing one is unable to give birth again 
is like the pain of having given birth, particularly when in the latter case the 
other parent is a spirit, unreliable in its fathering visits. 

Seeing the artistic exhaustion after the birth of a poem as analagous to the 
situation of the Pieta enables one to telescope the feeling of having given birth 
and the feeling of grief, and to see them as different facets of the same act, as 
Thomas tended to see them. He describes this exhaustion at the end of 
Especially when the October Wind. 


The heart is drained that spelling in the scurry 
Of chemic blood warned of the coming fury. 


Now this phrase “the coming fury” takes us to a new point. I have said 
that the poem quoted here deals with the process of making a poem. The 
“October wind” is the wind of inspiration. The draining spoken of at the end 
of the poem is then the draining of birth felt at the completion of the poem, 
and at the same time the draining of the Pieta, the grief stemming from the 
unreliability of the spirit to visit again as lover; and at this level “the coming 
fury” is death, the final exhaustion. Now the birth draining makes reference 
to a feeling in the poet on completion of his poem, but the subject matter of 
this poem being about the conception of a poem, the draining at the literal 
level of the poem is the exhaustion of the conceptual process itself, the ex- 
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haustion of intercourse, and “the coming fury” at this same level of the poem 
is birth. The fury of conception (sexual fury or Rilke’s “gale’—it is hard to 
know whether Thomas takes the biological or the artistic as prime) is thus 
allied to the fury of birth and the fury of death, characteristically. And the 
drainage of the conceptual process, the act of love, is allied to the drainage 
of giving birth and at the same time to that of grief or dying. The blood of 
violent dying and that of birth, allied in so many poems of his, particularly 
“Vision and Prayer,” is related also to the blood of the agent of conception, 
the blood of the semen as he images it in several poems, among them The Force 
that thru the green Fuse Drives the Flower, and This Bread I Break. In the 
latter poem the semen/blood is seen as wine given to the beloved. 

This flesh you break, this blood you let 

Make desolation in the vein, 

Were oat and grape 

Born of the sensual root and sap; 

My wine you drink, my bread you snap. 


Two ideas, that of sacrifice and that of consummation, enable us, given these 
juxtapositions, to see how in Thomas’ imagery the act of conjugal love (issuing 
in conception) and behind or before it the artistic process, are both seen as 
crucifixions. A poem is a crucifixion involving agony, sacrifice and a giving 
up of the spirit—like an act of love—after which the poct can say with the 
lover, consummatum est. 


bres masculine side of Thomas’ use of Christian imagery for the nature of 

the artistic process emerges most clearly at this point. It is somewhat blurred 
in his incarnation imagery where the image of the virgin mother still plays such 
a dominant role over that of the “Christ child’’ poem. Thomas carries the 
masculine Christ imagery so far in its connection with creative potency that 
in a couple of poems, The Boys of Summer and If I were tickled by the Rub 
of Love, he actually identifies Christ and the phallus—using the phrase “Merry 
squires nailed to a tree’’ in the former and ‘‘My jack of Christ born thorny on 
the tree” in the other, both in unmistakably sexual contexts. One can detec 
behind the partly blasphemous, partly Rabelaisian qualities of these images, 
something of the same agonized whistling in the dark about sexual love which 
emerges in Thomas’ letters and in so many of his poems—in connection with 
homosexuality in I See the Boys of Summer, auto-erotism in My Hero Bare 
his Nerves, and with intercourse in numbers of poems, particularly All and All 
the Dry World's Lever among early poems and the great, bawdy, melancholy 
“Lament’’ among later ones. No doubt to some extent the heat he found 9 
destructive was the one everybody struggles with, the Carthaginian flame of 
St. Augustine, the fire St. Benedict tried to quench by throwing himself into: 
bush of brambles. Particularly in the less artful early poems (Thomas’ Inferno) 
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THE ARK OF ART 


one has a glimpse of the horror he tried to shape, and one has a sense of what 
Trilling meant when he said the artist shapes the pain we all have. Construc- 
tion after all takes no more energy than destruction. It is as though Thomas 
again and again tries to convince himself of this, and after a while failed to 
do so. 

In the poem Before I Knocked, many of the themes I have referred to 
come together. It is a poem about existence prior to conception, about the 
child as Christ existing, even loving and suffering, god-like, before his incarna- 
tion and anticipating his crucifixion, which in this poem is associated with the 
act of conception, so that the expiration of the father’s breath in the act of 
love at conception is used to image the expiration of breath at the death of 
Christ. From the idea that birth is a dying, a crucifixion, Thomas in this poem 
moves back one more step: conception is a dying. 

I was mortal to the last, 


Long breath that carried to my father 
The message of his dying Christ. 


This poem also contains imagery of conception as artistic or virginal: “I 
was born of flesh and ghost” and imagery identifying conception or visitation 
with birth, speaking of the double-crossing of the womb. He could, with his 
identifications, which I maintain find their unity in him as different facets of the 
artistic process, have spoken of a triple crossing of the womb by the spirit: 
one in the visitation and incarnation, one in the birth or nativity, one in the 
pieta where the husk of spirit lies across the womb. Furthermore the poem uses 
imagery identifying members of a trinity of father, son and ghost, and relating 
them, as a number of his poems do, to an archetypal trinity of father, mother 
and child. For all of this it is unfortunately not a good poem, except as a 
virtuoso summary of themes touching Christian imagery as employed in Thomas’ 
early work. 

One other poem about genesis called 1 Dreamed my Genesis gives us a 
final theme of Christian image in relation to the nature of art, namely resur- 
rection: “the second rise of the skeleton,” as that poems speaks of it “and the 
robing of the naked ghost.” This is also an early poem, but in some of his 
most mature, lasting beauties, After the Funeral, Poem in October, and Poem 
on his Birthday, one sees the force of art as resurrecter and the meaning of the 
poems, each a kind of elegy, lies in this. Not only does one feel this recreative 
effect in the poems. It is also a part of the subject matter. The poem After 
the Funeral (for Ann Jones) describes itself as a living monument: “A monu- 
mental/argument of the hewn voice, gesture and psalm.” 

The poem On his Birthday so far tries this resurrecting that though it begins 
in the fall (October) the last stanza extends to spring. The beautiful Poem 
in October gives us again “The true joy the long dead child,” and we see that 
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it is an elegy for a dead part of the poet. A student pointed out to me how this 
poem, which resurrects the dead boy in the poet, puts one in mind of a parable 
of the raising of the dead from the Old Testament: “And I rose in rainy au- 
tumn and walked abroad in a shower of all my days.” 

We have the impression that in some way every poem resurrects, giving long 
life magically to what is gone. Elegies give us again what we don’t have and 
want. We know they are not for the dead. They are consolations for the living. 
Poems are resurrecting acts, recreative, saving or perhaps damning the members 
of the poet’s own internal, mystical family, the parts and people he finds in 
himself, some of them really dead, such as the boy he once was or the mother 
he once had, all of them dead or below surface in him as relics of himself which 
he resurrects in his poems, putting them into relations of peace or violence he 
wants for them, though ultimately if we follow Thomas the poem itself is a 
peace, a paradise which delights and in which tensions are resolved and every- 
thing is changed into the beautiful and the lasting, into a promised land where 
the ark docks, where the cycle of time, a destructive thing for Thomas, is tele- 
scoped, and visitation, conception, nativity, Good Friday, are simultaneous with 
each other and issue at once in an Easter. For Thomas as I read him, the Chris. 
tian images find their unity not only in the liturgical year and in the life of the 
Holy Family but also in every event of art. 
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Henri Ghéon 


By Sister Marie Clémente, C.H.M. 


ENRI GHEON did say that he hoped to be excelled and surpassed, but 

not that he wished to be forgotten. Rather he asked for his work a 

modest place ‘in the shadow of the Doctors of the Church” since he, 
like these, had tried to vivify dogma in the most vivid of the arts and to bring 
out the dignity of each human soul, at odds necessarily in this life, with its ma- 
terial and transitory environment. 

Dedicated to the perpetuation of the memory and message of this great 
French citizen, the Association D’ Amis D’Henri Ghéon collaborated with the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bray-sur-Seine in placing the information regarding 
his career upon a plaque on the stolid brick wall of the Vangeon residence in 
this small city, not far from Paris, between Sens and Provins. 

Well known in America for his series of treatises on the secrets of saints, 
Ghéon failed to see any likeness between these heroes of God and himself, 
except such an accidental likeness as his having been born in “a substantial 
bourgeois dwelling midst the unalterable peace of the province’ as was his 
contemporary and the subject of one of his monographs and plays, Thérése 
Martin of Lisieux. It would have surprised him very much to know that his 
spirituality has been characterized as being of a type “unusual outside a 
cloister.” Though his life was at all times anything but cloistered, Ghéon 
learned the hard way the secret of each saint, that the yoke of Christ (though 
it contains bits of wood from His Cross) is sweeter and lighter than the weari- 
some bonds of worldly pleasure or the harsh fetters of self-interest. From the 
tyranny of self-interest, sincerity as an artist had preserved Ghéon, but he 
struggled a long time in the toils of hedonism. At Christmas in 1915, in his 
“Second First Holy Communion,” he accepted the yoke of Christ, secure in 
his confidence that it would purify his life and uplift it toward the Divine, 
his human personality being thoroughly respected in the process. 

Henri Ghéon might well write of the “unalterable peace of his home city,” 
but as an “irrepressible, inimitable, and unforgettable” citizen of it he some- 
times ruffled its appearance of serene sameness—as one of its precocious chil- 
dren, as one of its most versatile adults, and as one of its most internationally 
known leaders. 

He was first heard of there on the Ides of March, 1875, when the genial 
agnostic Bray apothecary stopped at the mairie to record the birth of a son to 
his wife, Pamela Petit Vangeon. On the Feast of the Assumption in the same 
year ten persons signed the child’s baptismal certificate which confirmed the 
name he had been using, Henri Léon. He was quite the center of attraction 
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in his father’s shop, and soon became well known on the Rue Victor Hugo, 
which led to the church, and on the public walks along the Seine. The swell 
of the organ notes at Sunday Mass, the fragrance of the incense, the gala tenn 
of the verger, the weekly feast of chocolate éclairs made the Lord’s day memor. 
able. Long vigils at the local toy shop window lengthened all the December 
August 10 always brought his favorite street fair, the most modest one of all, 
the Fair of Saint Laurent, to which his uncle faithfully took him, his grand. 
father seeing to it that he saw all the theatricals, and that his voracious reading 
appetite was appeased. In the shop he relaxed away from the restraint of the 
elementary school program and the ennui of piano practice and lessons, the 
clients no doubt offering rich opportunity for laboratory observation of human 
nature in varied manifestations. 

In 1863 Henri proved himself capable of providing a local theatrical per. 
formance when, in an old coach house near the Seine, he wrote, directed, and 
of course starred in a rimed vaudeville, La Trabison d’Un Mari (The Betrayd 
of a Husband). Perhaps the thoroughly mystified Vangeon dog was the mos 
attentive member of this first audience, for even the theater loving grandfather 
confessed that he had read his newspaper throughout the play. How could he 
foresee that the eight-year old dramaturge of this day would live to see his 
works translated into several languages and performed throughout the world 
that he would some day be publicly designated by a Cardinal of the Church 
as an example for Christian authors, or that a university rector in New Franc 
would hail him as “the uncontested master in the Christian theater?” How 
could the family know that ecclesiastical hierarchs and royalty would honor the 
star's plays by their presence? Nobody noticed the flaming truculence so out- 
standing later in Henri’s stage delivery. All probably merely rejoiced at the 
passing of this first effusion and hoped that the boy would not be impoverished 
as his grandfather had been by subsidizing amateur theatrical groups. 


R A SHORT time after 1866 Bray saw less of “the Vangeon boy,” for his 
widowed mother had decided to sacrifice his companionship in order that 
he might study at the well-known classical Lycée de Sens. Here Henri gleaned 
what he could from the “theological abstractions and philosophical specula. 
tions” of the courses, learning to revere the temples of Egypt, the poems of 
Homer, the freshness of Whitman, and meeting for the first time Rousseau 
and Leibnitz, Descartes and Kant, Spinoza and Hegel, Spencer and Darwin, 
without any deepening of his childhood acquaintance with the saints. A fellow 
classmate, Monsieur Frédérique Bitton of Sens, still remembers Henri’s popv- 
larity—his prizes, especially for excellence in literature and in philosophy, on 
for over-all excellence; his skillful evasion of Thursday hikes and bicycle tours 
“A tryst with joy,” the boy called his First Holy Communion, the great fervor 
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of which was as fleeting as many trysts and joys. When he left Sens in 1893 
(the year Sister Therese of the Child Jesus was appointed Mistress of Novices), 
he retained faith only in the perfectibility of mankind and in the possibility of 
his own literary vocation as a factor in this progress. 


The handsome young diplémé received an appreciative welcome in the 
Parisian salons, where he would readily have passed all of his time had he not 
been committed by a family council to the study of medicine. Any hours not 
spent at the faculty lectures or in the hospitals, the young student gave to his 
writing and to painting. Jacques Copeau and André Gide made room for him 
on the editorial staff of La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, where with them and with 
such men as Jacques Riviére and Jean Schlumberger he worked until 1924, 
being always rather proud of the fact that it was he and not any of these who 
discovered such literary figures as Marcel Proust. He had inherited a peasant’s 
love for the soil (a love which a neighbor of his mother, Charles Péguy, was 
to foster greatly), and so from the Greek word for earth and from his family 
name he coined his non de plume, Henri Ghéon, threatening his friends that 
they would see come from his pen fifty plays, carts full of poems (three of 
them epics) and articles by the tumbril. As a matter of fact he did write five 
novels, an autobiography, thirteen biographies, four collections of poems (none 
of them epics), four volumes of art criticism, at least thirty-five plays for the 
Christian theater, at least thirty-two plays for the profane theater, and literally 
countless articles for his own and for other reviews. In the same year and in 
the same theater that George Bernard Shaw’s The Profession of Madame Warren 
was shown, he presented his social tragedy Le Pain (Bread) soon followed by 
a similar tragedy L’Eauw de Vie (Brandy). As he watched segments of his au- 
dience fleeing from the realism of some scenes, he chuckled, “I tried to make 
them atrocious!’ Purely naturalistic he could never have been, however, be- 
cause of the influence of Francis Viellé-Griffin. 


After his graduation in 1901, Dr. Vangeon established a practice in Bray, 
moving in 1909 to Orsay, perhaps to be still nearer to Paris. On different jour- 
neys to Italy, Greece and Turkey (nearly always in the company of André Gide) 
he wrote faithfully to his mother. His companion wearied at times of his ef- 
fervescence, finding him too naively moved by the Parthenon, for instance; 
he thought Ghéon a little danubian in the presence of the Comtesse of Noalles; 
but he admits in his Journal that the frankness of his friend made up to him 
for life’s miséres. Theodore Van Rysselberge painted the two friends listening 
to Emile Verhaeren read his poetry; Emile Blanche presented a portrait of them 
in a Moroccan cafe to the Rouen Museum. The early morning train from Paris 
often brought Bray’s young physician back to his office, when, together with 
some “mauvaises gens,” he refrained from disturbing early pedestrians and 
equestrians by driving there in the first auto to be owned by a Briard. There 
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was much discussion at the Vangeon house of foreign languages and literature 
and of foreign politics; since the tense anguish of L’Affaire Dreyfus, local topics 
were not mentioned. The practitioner ‘‘eternalized’” at the piano (where André 
Gide made him aware of the richness of Mozart and the worth of the piano 
lessons of his childhood) ; he pruned and picked exotic plants and fruits. Paris 
theatrical wings were his temple; their dramas were for twenty years his only 
Mass. Midst all this pleasure seeking, Henri could write to his friend Jacques 
Copeau nothing more exhuberant than “I am not happy!’’ Later, when his let- 
ters had begun to mention God—God’s grace, God's honor, and God's love— 
he wrote, “From the height of the Cross it is difficult to distinguish joy from 
sorrow. 


1 THE contemplation and completion of his return to the Church of Jesus 
Christ, Ghéon had become better acquainted with the Cross. His mother, his 
closest companion for thirty-seven years, died in an accident. From 1914 to 
1918 he experienced all the anguish of war from the vantage point of a surgeon, 
decorated for distinguished service to his country which had extended even 
into the occupation of Germany. His closest military friend, Captain Dominique 
Dupuouey, was killed in battle, as was a comrade of many a walk in Beauce, 
Charles Péguy. Deeply influenced by the spirituality of Captain Dupuouey, the 
soldier-surgeon kept “building little chapels” of his own; but these kept 
crumbling, perhaps because of his determination that Mary and her rosary 
would never be sheltered there. A complete capitulation to grace pleased his 
family, but estranged some of his former associates. Gide resented the ‘‘con- 
fiscation” of his friend by Catholicism, referred to the new Ghéon literary work 
as “‘abject,” and compared his former companion to a certain Norman country 
curé. The almost complete rupture between the two men came when Ghéon 
felt it necessary to “‘vomit’’ any immorality Gide had or ever might seem to 
have taught him, insisting that he was his mentor in literary matters only. A 
year spent in cubist painting did little to lift the pall of futility which hung 
over the new Christian. Even Jean Schlumberger advocated op portunisme since 
there were no more absolute norms of conduct. In the army (where many men 
had had the given name Voltaire) most had only one guide, their sense of 
personal honor; French women were following the dialectics of their hearts. 
The only basis for union in the arts was man’s common animality. France was 
almost successful in stifling her nostalgia for religion (still occasionally stirred 
by the Angelus bells or by some liturgical season) in a vague mystical patriotism. 
At least it seemed that for the present the newly-delivered France had no God— 
but who was thinking about God ? 

Henri Ghéon was thinking about God—thinking about Him with the in- 
tensity of one who had not thought of Him for years. The new convert could 
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not understand how he could have lived so long without God, when He meant 
so much to Mrs. Vangeon, and when he had thrilled so at finding a love of 
God as so vital a force in the lives of Captain Dupuouey and of Charles Péguy, 
one in the heights of Tabor, other groping in the mists. Was there not some 
way that God could be brought back into the daily lives of the French people? 
Could He perhaps come back through a very favorite diversion of the French, 
the theater? Knowing that Ghéon had been endowed with literary and histrionic 
as well as with musical and visual artistry, friends kept urging him to organize 
a group of actors who would play only works worthy of Christian France, with 
true artistry. For four years he gave the matter serious consideration; then in 
1925 his Compagnons de Notre Dame came into being. The motto of the troop 
was “For the Faith through dramatic art, for dramatic art through Faith.” They 
would be a small light on the highway between earth and heaven, vivifying the 
dogmas of the Church and reincarnating for imitation or at least for admiration 
and inspiration the saints of the Old and New Testament, of the Breviary, and 
of the Froretti; Virtue, especially humility, would be basic to artistry. Every 
tole would be considered major. Names would not appear on posters and pro- 
grams. The Our Father and Hail Mary would be recited by the cast before each 
performance and at the close of the production. Each theatrical season would 
begin with a Mass and with the reception of Holy Communion. 

The Ghéon directives to his company may be thus summarized: 

1. Be convincing in your roles, but retain your identity off stage as a 
genuine person. 

Cultivate artistry of style, but avoid affectation and improvisation. 
Lose yourself in your role; this is essential to success. 

Be natural; this does not mean be despicable or petty. 

Use the same self-discipline in rounding out your stage character as 
you do in forming your character off stage. 

6. Anticipate the universally known hardships of the theatrical life and 

plan how you are going to surmount these. 

7. Learn to amuse, to please, and to serve. 

8. Let originality and stardom come if they will after entire devoted- 

ness; do not seek them as ends. 

9. Remember that sincerity and ingenuity are worth more than erudition 

and suppleness. 
10. Aim always at the highest pleasures, those of the spirit; these are 
found rooted in order, in purity, and in perfection. 

In the difficulties attendant upon the two hundred appearances of this troupe 
there was plenty of opportunity for the purification of the patron’s love of the 
theater. Places to rehearse and hours of rehearsal; the building up of a public; 
the interesting of the press; the continuity of personnel—all were major prob- 
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lems during the six years before one of the members, Henri Brochet, took over 
the direction of the group, changing its name to that of the Compagnons du Je 
and endowing it with a little magazine, Jewx, Tréteaux, Personnages. 

The theater of Ghéon was decidedly “different,” and not, of course, uni 
versally liked. Each saint that was presented there was surrounded, as saint 
always are, by hosts of mediocre persons. Since there are many angels ever. 
where, there are many angels in the plays. The animals of the Breviary and of 
Saint Francis have their place. Satan (sometimes played by Ghéon himself) 
appears in many guises—as a wily wolf, as a frustrating dragon, as the cruel 
tormenter of a possessed soul, as an imperious phantom, as a casual fellow. 
traveler, or as a supersalesman in a supermarket, where he nearly steals the 
scene from a mitered Saint Nicolas. With Claudelian opulence Ghéon mak 
use of the Greek chorus and stage manager, the medieval subject matter, mul 
tiple setting, and audience contact, the classic order, concision, and style, the 
romantic presentation of petites gens, the accent upon movement of Moliér 
the caprice of Musset, and the ballets and practicables of the Russians, A 
disciple of Copeau rather than of Antoine, he placed little stress upon prop 
erties, though he insisted that costumes should be the most authentic and th 
most beautiful that could be had. Enveloping the real in the ineffable, he re 
tained contact with his sources, the Scriptures and the Breviary. 


ee MANY trials and disappointments, Ghéon could be pleased wit 

the success of his productions at Chartres, at Nancy, at Reims, at Lourdes 
and in the Sainte Chapelle. His works were well received in Belgium, in Spain 
in Italy, in Germany, in England, in Switzerland, in Canada, and in the United 
States. Recordings were made from such popular plays as Noél sur la Pla: 
(Christmas in the Market Place) and the Charcutier (Sausage Maker). An oper 
named Dolores was made from his Miracle de la Femme Laide (Miracle of th 
Homely Woman); a song was based on his Enfants dans l’Enclos (Fenced: 
Children). His Miroir de Jésus, celebrating the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary 
was given orchestral accompaniment. It has become traditional in certai 
schools, cities, and dramatic groups to present such of his plays as L’Epiphani 
and the Chemin de la Croix annually. A Boston summer audience tripled it 
size when the Boston College players offered the Ghéon Old Wang. Most 0 
the members of a mid-western audience at Marycrest College, when passed : 
questionnaire concerning this play, declared it more interesting than the play 
they were accustomed to seeing. When he was not writing or directing play 
there was no respite from lecturing about the theater, writing about the sain‘ 
composing articles, and complying with requests for prefaces. Webster Grove 
College invited Ghéon to membership in its Gallery of Living Authors. ki 
made memorable visits to two Illinois Ghéon foyers, Rosary College and Mut 
delein College. The oldest university in New France conferred upon him th 
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Doctor of Letters degree; his name is inscribed in the Laval University livre d’or 
and in the memory of many Quebec residents who recall happily their guest of 
the daily Mass and Office of Our Lady, the worn missal, the blue beret and 
polka dot tie, the sad eyes, the chain cigarettes, the gay smile, and the un- 
predictable bursts of contagious laughter. 

Genial though he was, this “father of the modern Christian theater” tried to 
be absolutely inflexible where the canons of art were concerned. One Canadian 
declared meeting Henri Ghéon to be like “the bursting of the sunlight into the 
fog-cleared areas of our apple orchards in June”; a member of the cast appear- 
ing for the Mystere de Saint-Laurent \ikened the comfort of the amateur actors 
to that of the great Roman deacon in his last moments. 

“Under the worst of conditions we retain our hope” was the last message 
received by friends from Ghéon some months before his death from cancer in 
a Paris hospital under German direction. He was buried in borrowed garments 
(the habit of a Franciscan tertiary) in a borrowed grave at Montparnasse, his 
mourners reciting in the churchyard of Notre Dame de Passy on June 17, 1944, 
a litany improvised of the names of the hundred saints he had honored in some 
way in his writings, some of whom he resembled. Like Saint Alexis in his play 
Le Pauvre (The Poor Man) he had lived very austerely for some time in a 
corner of a friend’s office; like Saint Maurice he had been a good soldier; like 
Saints Damian and Pythias he had been a reputable physician; like Saint Francis 
he had been noted for his exuberant joy; like Saint Genesius he had given his 
life to the theater. Like Saint Louis he died in enemy territory after a crusade, 
the results of which are declared by some to have been non-existent or at best 
fleeting, though in reality some are as far-reaching as the discovery of a new 
continent. 

Liberated from the desert of dilletantism and using his natural talents, Ghéon 
found his way into the oasis of the saints, opening up to others some new path- 
ways of thought and prayer between Heaven and earth. On another lintel of the 
Vangeon residence could well be placed a secret of the saints that Ghéon wrote 
at the end of the last mystery played by his Compagnons de Notre Dame: 

Celui qui a touché le néant 

de l’effort humain, 
Sans jamais ménager sa peine 
Laisse la place 4 Dieu pour 
Achever son oeuvre mieux que lui. 
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The Androgynous Moment: 
Woolf and Eliot 


By Mary Graham Lund 


66 HE WAVES,” said the pretty coed, “reminds me of The Cocktail Party 
‘Tim sure I don’t know why.” 

This scrap of conversation, overheard in the cafeteria, nagged me all eve. 
ning and far into the night. At last, a great light burst: the androgynous mo. 
ment! Of course, the whole structure of The Waves pivoted on Eliot’s “time. 
less moment” when the “‘stillness’’ becomes manifest, the approach to meaning 
which restores the experience even beyond meaning. 

Both The Waves and The Cocktail Party have to do with the painful process 
of individuation, which means not only differentiation from others but relation. 
ship with them. It is a continuing activity which only death can stop; thox 
who have experienced it in its most extreme mode have had a predilection for 
death. Shelley knew its most poignant aspect, when the unconscious demand 
the return to the most intimate relationship, the hermaphroditic. A modem 
instance of the integration process getting out of hand with demonic force was 
the Hitler youth movement. The danger is constantly present in any ideology, 
any class conscious solidarity. Freedom to conform is a dangerous freedom, 
as T. S. Eliot saw clearly early in his poetic career: ‘Fear death by water. I se 
crowds of people, walking around in a ring.” 

There are three dangers in the individuation process (which is not an inc: 
dent or an interlude, but goes on throughout life): 1) the danger that on 
may stop with individuation, become melancholy, suffer a regressive libido; 
2) the danger in seeking the “ideal” in one person (Shelley's hopeless quest); 
3) the danger of seeking comfort in a “group movement.” Celia, in The Cock. 
tail Party, says: 

. .. what has happened has made me aware 

That I’ve always been alone. That one always is alone. 
Not simply the ending of one relationship, 

Not even simply finding that it never existed— 


But a revelation about my relationship 
With everybody. 


In The Waves, Bernard sees the reverse of the coin when in a moment 0! 
perception he realizes intuitively that “‘we are not single, we are one.” Noth- 
ing simply happens; it happens in a special way for everybody. Bernard is the 
only character in The Waves who recognizes a unity with the others, who refuse 
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to sacrifice their separateness and thus fail to recognize the quality of their own 
individuation. Rhoda’s sense of aloneness leads to suicide; Louis’ to a manic 
belief that he alone possesses a sense of order which he must impose upon the 
world. Bernard in the end recognizes that only the stability of art gives a 
momentary freedom—'‘‘Then for a moment, seeing the world without a self, 
he found the truth. . . . The living and the dead are divided, but there is no 
wall of division between them.” What matters is to lose the illusion of per- 
sonal identity. Through art he had become the inheritor of the past, and its 
continuer. But Rhoda, like Celia in The Cocktail Party, could not get beyond 
the first stage of the individuation process: the sense of isolation. 


Some of the early reviewers of The Waves compared it to The Waste Land: 
F. L. Overcarsh called it “in certain respects a prose version of The Waste Land ; 
Dorothy Hoare, in The Nation, noted that the characters in The Waste Land 
have problems in common with those of The Waves, and none are able to solve 
them—that both are barren of “beliefs.” 

Because the six characters in The Waves exist primarily and directly as 
individuals against a cosmic rather than a limited social background, some 
critics have denied its right to be called a novel, no doubt thinking of Trilling’s 
definition of the novel as “a perpetual quest for reality, the field of its re- 
search being always the social world, the material of its analysis being always 
manners as the indication of the direction of man’s soul.’ On this basis Troy, 
Hoare, Monroe, P. Toynbee, Leavis, et al, have said The Waves can not 
be called a novel. Virginia Woolf herself, in her essay, “Phases of Fiction,” 
saw the decline of the novel, “if it must depend entirely upon manners.” 

She herself proved that the novel need not depend upon manners, and if 
in her novels she moved nearer to poetry, then she moved nearer to poetry—as 
Faulkner and Hemingway and many others have done, as Sartre and Camus 
are doing, as Huysmans and Hansum did, and Thomas Mann in Buddenbrooks. 
To consider the random occurrence as a thing in itself to be studied for its 
effect on character, instead of exploiting it in the service of plot, brought ideas 
into focus; the resulting photograph revealed something new and elemental. 
Every moment to which the writer in the person of a character surrendered 
himself without prejudice, gave depth and meaning to life, revealing a wealth 
of reality never dreamed—the “‘real real” of Virginia Woolf. “The more the 
moment is explored and exploited,” to quote Eric Auerbach (Mimesis) “the 
more the elementary things which our lives have in common come to light.” 
It is through such unprejudiced and exploratory representation of life, Auer- 
bach thinks, that we can see to what extent men’s minds are alike “below 
the surface conflicts.” Through such exploration of mind, begun by the French 
and Russian novelists, “the differences between men’s ways of life and forms 
of thought have already lessened.” Strata of society have become inextricably 
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mingled; there are no longer “exotic peoples.” Communication has become 
easier. 


HE view of reality that does not see connections between occurrences as 

causal or chronological, but as indicative of the oneness of mankind, is 
Dantesque, as it stresses the intersection of the timeless with time, not as indi- 
dividual experience only, but as the essential fact, the saving reality of whole 
ages and of whole peoples, or as T. S. Eliot expresses it: 


The moment of the rose and the moment of the yew-tree 
Are of equal duration. A people without history 

Is not redeemed from time, for history is a pattern 

Of timeless moments. 


Most contact between human beings is a demanding, self-interested rela. 
tionship. Relationship in depth—the shared experience—is unselfish, almost 
objective. It is indefinable, can only be intimated, as in Plato’s answer to 
Dionysius: ‘For this philosophy can not possibly be put into words. . . . the 
sole way of acquiring it . . . is by intimate personal intercourse, which kindles 
it in the soul instantaneously like a light caught from a leaping flame.” The 
wise man of the Biblical Proverbs used another metaphor: “As iron sharpeneth 
iron, so doth the face of a man his friend.” 

Such exchange of thought can occur only between thoughtful people: there 
must be a flame to leap. But the key to the growth of thought, of science, to 
the life history of any people, may be found in the process of challenge and 
response; it is the ‘‘creative’’ minority which leads a civilization to new achieve- 
ment. The history of a people is to be found in the pattern of “timeless 
moments.” 

The ‘marriage of true minds’ is a drawing to wholeness; Shelley wrote 
some of his best poetry when he thought, for a “timeless moment’’ he had 
experienced such a rarity. Marital love has been so soiled by hypocrisy and lies 
that “‘platonic love” has come to have a higher meaning, in the drive toward 
a unity of souls. The chauffeur of The Family Reunion, the “guardian” of The 
Cocktail Party are androgynous symbols; in The Waves Percival, the character 
who never speaks, is the center which holds the group in a gravitational field, 
as each one was in a certain sense, and to a degree, ‘‘in love” with him; his 
death brings chaos, sets each one of the group to searching for his own center, 
for the meaning of life. The unity of the social order proved false, each searches 
for a true unity: Lewis finds it in a personal idea of order which he tries to 
impose upon others as an extension of his own personality; Susan seeks 4 
physical immortality in her children; Jinny hopes to find it in love, as she fiits 
from one romance to another; Neville as a poet is torn between perfection and 
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the freedom’ he cannot share. Only Rhoda and Bernard fail to find a false 
meaning in a “pattern”; both escape the “sequence” of events, the imposed 
social order, she to suicide, he to a new modulation of perspective. Just what 
that is can not be defined. Perhaps Maritain approached a description in Art 
and Scholasticism “. . . the only real means of communication between human 
creatures is through being or some one of the properties of being. This is their 
only means of escape from the individuality in which they are enclosed by 
matter. If they remain on the plane of their sensible needs and their senti- 
menta! selves they tell their stories to one another in vain.” 

This search for meaning is the theme of Eliot's Four Quartets, and the 
discovery in each of the four is the same discovery, epitomized perhaps in The 
Dry Salvages. An approach to meaning restores the experience in a different 
form, beyond any meaning we can assign. Yet, as Bernard discovered after 
Percival’s death had broken the pattern and released him to himself, the time 
when one knows never arrives, and the pattern is falsified by every new mo- 
ment. We are always in Dante’s dark wood. If communication is possible only 
on a mystical plane, as Jacques Maritain suggests, the moment of recognition 
must take place in the twilight zone of passive acceptance: T. S. Eliot used 
the phrase of an anonymous English mystic, “the cloud of unknowing,” in both 
The Family Reunion and Little Gidding to designate this state of receptivity. 
In The Waste Land he suggested that it is by the awful daring of a moment's 
surrender that we exist. Bernard, in the final section of The Waves, as an old 
man looking back on life, decides that ‘A person must reach outside his own 
experience to the symbolic, which is perhaps the only permanence.” He must 
accept the ecstatic moment and let it pattern his life; Eliot says, in Four 
Quartets: 

Not the intense moment 


Isolated, with no before and after, 
But a lifetime burning in every moment. 


“When eternity enters man in the revelation of truth,” Kierkegaard speaks 
of it as “The Moment”’; it is always a “judgment” experience, since man is 
made to see the temporal under the aspect of the eternal. Kierkegaard recog- 
nizes man’s duty as twofold: “If I conduct myself like others, I shall be a 
betrayer; if I separate from them, I betray myself.” This seems to be the theme 
of The Waves: the six characters are one; they speak as one voice; but only 
as life forces upon them individuation do they attain a true unity—the life 
force is not spent; the waves return in a never-ending undulation. It is also 
the theme of The Cocktail Party. Reilly says, “all cases are unique and very 
similar to others.” A man presents a facade to the world, the mask of classical 
drama, the persona of Jung: there are two great dangers: a man becomes a 
mere simulacrum—a symbol, as Lavinia’s Aunt represents the collective pre- 
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tenses of society—or he is caught up by the unconscious in its demonic aspect 
and driven to extremes of conduct. 

The individuation process is not an incident, not an interlude, but a perilous 
and wearisome journey: Eliot says, ‘In order to arrive there, to arrive where you 
are, to get from where you are not, you must go by a way wherein there is no 
ecstasy. And, having arrived, you must ‘get back or get on,’ or else stop in 
Sartre’s hell, from which there is ‘No Exit.’ ” 

Both The Waves and The Cocktail Party are concerned with the “way 
back” and the “way upward” from the individuation process. It is a matter 
which has concerned many writers: Dante, Shelley, Goethe, Ibsen, Dostoyevski— 
to mention only a few of them. It goes back much farther, of course: to the 
Greeks, to the Bible, to Lao-tse. It is found in modern writers in all sorts of 
by-paths: Thomas Merton in The Seven-Storey, Mountain asserts that “the 
mere realization of one’s unhappiness is not salvation”; Lee Simonson, in 
The Stage is Set, announced, “we are all preachers . . . we are all prophets . . 
The practice of letters is a cause and it will have to be kept one. Or mac 
one again.” Our present “time of troubles’ is not the result of accident: the 
world’s artists, its writers, have permitted a Joss by invisible seepage of mean. 
ing, of values, of vitality. 

T. S. Eliot and Virginia Woolf have both been attacked by critics who 
see only their pessimism, only the one-way “withdrawal.” If they look farther, 
or read more deeply, they will find that these writers, particularly in The Cock. 
tail Party and in The Waves are concerned not only with the individuation 
process but with the return of the individual to the society of men. But it mus 
be on a higher plane that the instinctive or the constructive social order, towatd 
a Utopia neither mechanistic nor mystical, but using the best of both world 
in a synthesis as yet unexplained and unexplainable. It will be both male and 
female, both physical and spiritual, both temporal and eternal. In the “andro 
gynous moment” the finite will embrace the infinite to produce a new sociil 
philosophy of fewer faults and greater scope than the world has yet known. 
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Review-Article: 
The Shining Web 


The Self-Conscious Stage in Modern French Drama. By David I. Grossvogel. 
Columbia University Press. $5.00. 


RAMA MAY be said to be a formal and interpretive expression of the con- 

flicts, tensions and battles of the mind and the spirit of man. The play- 
wright isolates some significant conflict, creates a suitable cast of characters, and 
puts speeches into their mouths which will carry the story forward to its climax. 
His creatures are the product of his imagination, and they are given embodi- 
ment—molded into flesh and blood—by the actors, insofar as the dramatist has 
made this possible by the vitality of his dialogue and the authenticity of his 
characters. 

The real, the everyday world is banished under the spell of enchantment, and 
the spectator is lost as he identifies himself with one or several characters on 
that special stage—that microcosm of life. When such a communion is effected 
between the spectator, the actor and the author, the play itself can be said to 
have vitality. The play is no longer ephemeral since, after the curtain has come 
down, the spectator carries part of it away with him in his heart. If the com- 
munion, however, should fail to be complete, the play has failed in its purpose. 

Most theatregoers seek entertainment or relaxation in a play; that is as it 
should be. But there are still others who are eager for knowledge and under- 
standing, seeking to penetrate into the heart of the mystery that is life. It is to 
the latter that Grossvogel’s The Self-Conscious Stage in Modern French Drama 
has been dedicated. Here we find an acute analysis of the works of Jarry, Apol- 
linaire, Cocteau, Giraudoux, Claudel, Sartre, Anouilh, Crommelynck, Ghelderode, 
lonesco, Adamov and Beckett. What had, heretofore, remained only partially 
understood by many, is unraveled, illuminated and clarified. Like a fine clock 
maker, each part of the dramatist’s workings is examined, seen in relation to 
every other, made to yield its secrets—which yet may escape—and then the 
whole is reassembled. 

Jarry, the first playwright under discussion, may be called a product of his 
age: an age of revolt. Ubu Roi, produced at the Oeuvre in December 1896, 
started with a shock word, “Merdre,” thrown like an exploding fire-cracker on 
stage by the actor, Gémier. This was a shock technique intended to demobilize 
the old world naturalism. Yet the absurd adventures of Ubu fell flat, and so 
soon did this happen that the critic Francisque Sarcey left long before the end. 
Those few in the audience who remained were confused. The actors failed to 
create a viable communion between themselves, the author and the audience, 
with the result that the spectators could not be held within any shining web of 
illusion, “It is hard to see Jarry’s plays as anything beyond more or less felicitous 
formalizations of the author’s personality—an effort at self projection . . .” 
writes Grossvogel. It may be said that this statement holds true for Jarry’s sub- 
sequent works, Par la taille (1898?), Ubu sur la Butte (1901) and Le Moutardier 
du pape (1905?). 

Les Mamelles de Tirésias by Apollinaire, produced in 1917, was also a 
desperate attempt to raise the theatre from the morass of “vulgar naturalism.” 
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Apollinaire’s characters, although humorous and fantastic, are not real people 
They are merely outlines, silhouettes designed specifically to ridicule, through 
laughter, the set forms of the drama of the time. Some have called Les Mamelle; 
de Tirésias an experiment in cubism stemming from Apollinaire’s close contac 
with Picasso, Braque, Chirico, Picabia. His drama, however, died in infancy, and 
this was, as Grossvogel rightly points out, because of the play’s failure “to draw 
substance from its own soil.” 

Cocteau’s Parade (1917), which he called a “ballet réaliste,” may also kk 
considered as an experiment, with its clownish cast of barkers, acrobats and 
conjurors. The list of collaborators in this endeavor is startling and worthy o 
mention. Massine was called upon to do the choreography, Piccasso, the costumes 
and stage sets, and Diaghilev’s company engaged to dance in it. It was a mélange, 
Le Boeuf sur le toit (1920) once again underlined the close affinity between ar, 
robust fun and clowning. With Dufy’s sets and the Fratellini brothers assisting 
the piece did achieve some success. Encouraged now, Cocteau wrote Les Marit 
de la Tour Eiffel (1921), the score for which was composed by Le Groupe de 
Six (Auric, Durey, Honegger, Poulenc, Taillefer and Milhaud). As an innova 
tion, he introduced a completely new note, “a non-musical voice,” issuing from 
two phonographs set on either end of the stage. According to Pierre Dubour, 
however, “the public failed to understand the experiment and appreciated onl} 
the superficial farce.” With Oedipe-roi (1925), Cocteau attempted a drama “les 
dependent on surfaces.” Orphée (1926) touched the problem of death, and her 
again the playwright favored stage tricks such as walking through mirror, 
feats of levitation and the severing of Orphée’s head, to mention but a few 
but these embellishments did not serve to give the play convincing authenticity 
and so the spectator was never captured. La Machine infernale (1932) takes w 
the Oedipus myth but in an utterly irreverent manner. With Cocteau, it be 
comes a work riddled with puns and tricks. With all these, the playwright 
“neglects the casings wherein the spectator was to have hidden.” Les Pareni 
terribles (1938), L’Aigle a deux tétes (1946), Bacchus (1951) and subsequent 
plays are analyzed. Nevertheless, in spite of Cocteau’s skill, wit and artistry, 
“the stage has been handsomely decorated but not as yet lived in.” 

Giraudoux, a novelist first and later a dramatist, acted upon the principk 
that the spectator must be “drawn into the dramatic act.” Giraudoux, the play 
wright, however, according to Grossvogel, suffered weaknesses, one of whic 
was his inability to create down-to-earth characters. “Their constant concern t 
be the original model of all things approximated the design of the stage figur 
that must achieve, though for utterly dissimilar reasons, a similar uniqueness 
Siegfried (1928), Giraudoux’s first play, was a dramatization of his novel Sieg 
fried et le Limousin. It is about a Frenchman found naked and amnesic upo 
a World War I battlefield. He is discovered by the Germans and taken for on 
of their own. Seven years later, when the play opens, he has become a powerlt 
force in German affairs, as well as a man struggling to discover his identity 
Grossvogel feels that the play as a drama failed because Siegfried’s gropings t 
discover his identity were “witty” and “free from even an echo of anxiety.” Bu 
what Grossvogel fails to perceive, perhaps, are the pathetic and sensitive element 
ever present in the character, mirrored in the play itself. They create an atme 
sphere which not only counterbalances what he terms a “failing,” but rendes 
the anxiety the hero feels far more acute and penetrating. An extensive analysi 
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of Amphitryon 38 (1929), Judith (1931), Intermezzo (1933), Electre (1937), 
Ondine (1943), La Folle de Chaillot (1943), and other plays is contained in the 
chapter devoted to Giraudoux’s works. Grossvogel concludes—and the conclu- 
sion is a moot one—that “with hardly any people, a theatre has been built, one 
for the ears, for the mind—but for hardly anything more.” 

For Claudel, drama is an expression of his religion. In “Théatre et Religion,” 
an article written in 1914, Claudel maintains that “Christian life enacts, in 
dramatic terms, a precise drama, with a denouement and meaning.” Claudel is 
a poet above all. His bold and powerful imagery, the breadth and dynamism of 
his dialogue, constitute a sweeping dramatic force. However, Grossvogel main- 
tains that a drama with such constrictive rules will “hamper the innate power 
of the word.” This may be true of his early plays: Téte d’or (1st version in 1889, 
second 1894-5), La Ville (1890 and 1897), and Le Repos du septiéme jour (1896). 
But with L’Annonce fait a Marie (1910), a drama enacted in the Middle Ages, 
real people appear, and capture the imagination of the audience. Conflict and 
clashing of emotions are also conveyed in his trilogy L’Otage (1909), Le Pain 
dur (1913-14), and Le Pére humilié (1916). Claudel’s baroque period attains its 
height with his “huge play” Le Soulier de satin (1919-24), the locale of which 
is Spain in the 16th or 17th century. Still, these plays are thesis plays, with a 
purpose and set goal, thus rendering the moral tale the underpinning, without 
any palpable fate impelling a character irrevocably to his doom. Claudel’s drama 
is vast, universal and sensuous, his music penetrating; and so, in spite of the 
sometimes mechanical utility of his plot and the frequently contrived characters, 
the spectator can participate in the totality of the drama, and, as Fergusson 
writes, he becomes one with what takes place on stage: “the perpetual death 
and rebirth, the tragic rhythm, of human life.” 

Sartre, the existentialist playwright, also peopled his stage with thought- 
provoking individuals, although his intentions were a far cry from Claudel’s re- 
ligious ones. Les Mains sales (1948), features Hugo, a man willing to suffer 
the responsibility of his act (the murder of the communist leader). Yet, why 
does he hesitate to kill? Because he is an intellectual at heart and weighs the 
pros and cons of the question. He is indecisive. And, as the plot unfolds, we 
follow a drama of impelling force, proving beyond a doubt that Sartre is a 
master craftsman of the well-made play. He is a philosopher, and in his hands, 
the theatre becomes a perfect vehicle for the expression of his ideas. The drama- 
tist, Sartre wrote in Theatre Arts (1946), “must create his public by awakening 
in the recesses of their spirits the things which all men of a given epoch and 
community care about.” Les Mouches (1943), is a symbolic play. Philosophical 
theories are still being propounded. Man and his relationship to God is the core 
of Le Diable et le Bon Dieu (1951). Huis Clos (1944) is a psychological tragedy, 
penetrating and brutally frank. Sartre’s stage is peopled with real creatures facing 
the difficult and sometimes unresolvable dilemmas of every-day life. 

Anouilh classified his plays as follows: “noires,” “roses,” “brillantes” or 
“gtincantes.” Grossvogel, however, considers this division arbitrary and proposes 
a five-fold distribution. The first group, including “heroes whose redemption 
is achieved in death”: L’Hermine (1931), Euridyce (1941), Antigone (1942), 
etc. The second category constitutes those plays in which there is a relative vic- 
tory, “or at least an ultimate resolution, through life”: /ézabel (1932), La Sauvage 
(1934), Pauvre Bitos (1956). The third group permits the hero “to escape from 
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the sordid reality of his past into the world of his visions”: Y’avait un prisonnier 
1934), Le Voyageur sans bagage (1936), etc. The fourth group—comedies—te- 
veals a heroine redeeming a “weaker hero”: Le Bal des voleurs (1932), Léocadia 
(1939), etc. The last group is made up of two farces: Ardéle (1948) and La 
Valse des toréadors (1951). According to Grossvogel, Anouilh’s drama is one 
of “shame,” the hero eventually discovering this about himself. But, in addition, 
it is a drama of isolation, circumscribing the world of man’s loneliness. Anouilh’s 
stage characters are of flesh and blood; their effect on the spectator is to force 
him to recognize the essential truths. The effect of an Anouilh play is also that 
of a knife reaching deep into the heart of the onlooker, twisting and turning it 
until each in turn recognizes and painfully admits his inherent solitude—and 
this is accomplished by the playwright’s special skill. 

The inclusion of Crommelynck and Ghelderode, two Belgian playwrights, 
is in itself interesting since their works remain an enigma to many, Cromme- 
lynck’s theatre is described as a “grimace that might be laughter.” Indulging 
in farce, bastinados and a bitterness so acute as to make it almost painful, this 
misunderstood playwright underscores man’s eventual march toward his doom. 
Tripes d’or (1925), the theme of which is money, by its very scofling and mock- 
ery shrivels the “mask of comedy” into a “death mask.” Similar to Anouilh’s 
heroes, Crommelynck’s remain in complete isolation, though constantly trying 
to bridge the gap between them. Eventually, they come to realize that the effor 
is futile—man is essentially alone. 

Ghelderode’s plays also struck at the core of what is essentially man’s eternal 
problem, those fundamental conflicts inherent in his sensitive nature. With 
Sortie d’acteur (1930), a play about the theatre, the “theatre as an aspect of 
bitter wisdom,” the world becomes a toy in the hands of unknown forces. Masks 
and puppets are used to pin down man’s folly, from which issue the compelling 
tragedies of man’s life. Music becomes an essential part of Ghelderode’s theatre, 
stimulating some characters to action by the suggestion of musical phrases. Ap- 
other innovation lies in his stage drections, with their frequent allusions to 
painters or engravers: Ensor, Breughel, Callot, to mention but a few. Ghelder. 
ode’s is a carnal drama, yet one filled with mysticism where death is ever present, 
hovering over, and mocking and jeering at the puppets strutting the earth. In 
La Mort du Docteur Faust, Diamotoruscant says: “I am like everyone else, with 
a little more despair!” 

The last three playwrights treated are Ionesco, Adamov and Beckett. Ionesco’s 
theatre tramples conventions. Nevertheless, there is a lacuna in his characters 
writes Grossvogel, They are marionettes lacking in warmth and understanding. 
Adamov, similar in many respects to Ionesco, indulges in the plotless theatre 
which becomes impersonal, remote and oftentimes lifeless. The symbolic pre- 
tentiousness, the static quality of his plays, defeats any possibility of effecting 
illusion. 

Grossvogel, in spite of his frequently abstruse and involved style has don 
his job with studious concern for the intentions of these playwrights and : 
sympathetic evaluation of their achievements. That he calls his book The Self: 
Conscious Stage in Modern French Drama is an acute criticism of the play: 
wrights and of the unstable age in which they wrote. 


Bettina Knapp 
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Book Reviews: 


Victorian Tensions 


Religious Trends in English Poetry. Vol. IV: 1830-1880 (Christianity and Ro- 
manticism in the Victorian Era). By Hoxie Neale Fairchild. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $7.50. 


HIS volume presents an ambitious study of religious sensibility during the 

first fifty years of the Victorian period. Fairchild’s thesis is that there was a 
fundamental tension running through the period: on the one hand was ro- 
manticism which he defines as “faith in the natural goodness, strength, and 
creativity of all human energies. The taproot of romanticism . . . is man’s desire 
for self-trust, self-expression, self-expansion.” Romanticism to him is closely re- 
lated to and an expression of a disintegrating Protestant tradition; on the other 
hand is a persisting Christian and Catholic position emphasizing the transcend- 
ence of God and the insufficiency of man. He is aware that his thesis is in need 
of constant qualification and that few poets of the period represent either at- 
titude exclusively. 

While the opening chapter is devoted to “Evangelical Christianity,” the 
following is dedicated to Elizabeth Barrett Browning as its most important rep- 
resentative. He finds the best features of the evangelical ethos in its confident 
driving vigor, moral integrity, concern for practical goodness, and sense of 
prophetic mission. But evangelicalism carried within its body the seeds of its 
own decay. Its original doctrines were rooted in Christian objectivity, but it 
moved more and more into subjective realms. 

“Subjective Christianity,” a further chapter, treats poets regarded as fairly 
typical Broad Church Anglicans or liberal nonconformists, For the “broad” 
Protestant, Catholicism was at the same time too other-worldly to be practically 
beneficent, too precise to be tolerant, and too sensuous, materialistic, and ob- 
jective to be genuinely spiritual. It was especially offensive for its loyalty to 
asceticism. He examines some thirty-five poets of this affiliation, remarking that 
no more than five or six were tolerably competent versifiers. Among subjectivist 
Christians there was need for a poet of real imaginative power and finished 
craftsmanship who could both preach and sing, rebuke the evils of his time 
and flatter its complacency, express the humanitarianism aspirations of English- 
men but not (like the social-protest poets) imperil the status quo, present con- 
temporary problems so eloquently as to create an illusion of having solved them, 
and above all satisfy the romantic impulse as richly as it could be satisfied without 
overt hostility to the Christian tradition. 

Fairchild holds that the one poet who almost perfectly fulfilled these re- 
quirements was the man to whom he devotes a separate chapter, Tennyson. 
Browning, who also claims a separate chapter, gave similar satisfaction to a 
smaller body of readers in a more subtle and ambiguous way. Tennyson’s religion 
was wholly an expression of his personal feelings and all his evidence is in- 
ternal. His creed begins and ends in “I have felt.” He was not a mystic but 
an emotional pragmatist. His personal belief in immortality, free will, and a 
God of love was a vestigial remnant of the Christian faith, and it could be 
expressed through a judicious selection of the language and imagery of the 
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tradition from which it derived. Tennyson was alarmed by evolutionary the 
ories, not because they threatened traditional Christianity but because they 
threatened the romantic view of nature and the romantic view of man. 

Browning is a bewildering mixture of traditional Christianity, subjectivized 
Christianity, and outright romanticism. More and more he welcomed anything 
that would make Christianity so broad and loose and uncertain that he could 
identify it with his private religion. In his bolder, more rugged way, he repeats 
the Tennysonian “I have felt.” 

“Seers and Seekers” is a chapter taking up a variety of poets who seek various 
substitute religions: the religion of humanity, Spiritualism, nature-mysticism, 
or the cult of genius, 

Thus far the book displays a movement from objectivity to subjectivity, from 
transcendence to immanence, from trust in God to trust in man—in short, from 
traditional Christianity to a romanticized reinterpretation of that religion and 
sometimes to an overtly non-Christian proclamation of the pure romantic gos. 
pel. The author now turns in the opposite direction in a chapter called “Catholic 
Christianity.” He disagrees with all those critics who have considered the 
Catholic Revival as a nineteenth-century expression of the romantic spirit. He 
takes up de Vere, Newman, Keble, Faber, Hawker, Dixon, etc——leaders of 
the Catholic reaction against romanticism—all of whom believe in an objec- 
tively real and transcendent Divine Being whose nature and will in no way 
depend upon what men think and feel. While he has much to say in their favor, 
he also singles out some of their deficiencies: their spirit was often too narrow 


and intolerant to provide a faithful reflection of the Catholic ideal. The chiei | 


weakness of the Catholic Revival was that it was a revival. In order to transform 
England into a Christian nation it seemed to these poets necessary to assert 


everything that the age denied and deny everything that it asserted. The Catho | 


lics thought that the best way of redeeming the modern world was to show 
how violently they disapproved of it, and the Catholic Revival reveals its weakest 
side when it touches upon social and political issues. Further, the campaign of 
these poets against subjectivism was weakened by their distrust of free intelli- 
gence. Sometimes they indulged in retrospective nostalgia evidencing itself in a 
romanticizing of the Middle Ages and of feudalism. In short, the religion of the 
Catholic Revival poets. does not prevent them from writing as half-polemic, 
half-nostalgic reactionaries and obscurantists when confronted by the social and 
political issues of their day. The poets cited in this chapter (Hopkins and 
Thompson are reserved for treatment in a later volume), generally speaking, 
are either too eager to reform their world by preaching at it or too eager to 
escape from it to the never-never land of a timeless past. Much the same 
dilemma confronted all Victorian poets no matter what they believed or dis 
believed. Fairchild merely observes that the Catholics were by no means exempt 
from it. They toy with the trappings of romanticism, but they are not romantics. 


They make little attempt to synthesize religious and aesthetic sensibility in | 


shaping works of art—and much that they wrote he calls “subliterary.” 

An exception is Christina Rossetti—to whom a separate chapter is given— 
“the most accomplished orthodox Christian writer of authentic poetry between 
Vaughan and Hopkins.” Yet even in her best poems she has very few things 


to say, and says them over and over again. Another individual chapter is given | 


to Patmore, a poet Fairchild mistrusts as suspiciously inconsistent. “His Catholic- 
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ry the ism was strong enough to prevent him from being a pure romantic, but his 
je they romanticism was strong enough to make him an extremely ambiguous Catholic.” 

The following chapter, “Aestheticism,” studies nine poets manifesting the 
stivized aesthetic aspect of romanticism, Here we find poets such as Morris, who tend 
vything to use the trappings of medieval Catholicism for purely atmospheric effects. 
= could Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in an additional chapter, is characterized as “a super- 
repeats stitious fleshly unbeliever . . . sometimes visited by twinges of genuine Catholic 

belief.” Yet under pressure Rossetti might say, “‘My art is my religion,’ but 

various he would have meant that he enjoyed being an artist so much that he felt no 
sticism, need of religion.” 

Indifferent or scornful toward old-fashioned Protestantism, detesting Catholic- 
y, from ism, and refusing to dupe themselves by romanticizing Christianity are five rela- 
rt, from tively minor poets (among them Emily Bronté and Edward Fitzgerald) treated 
on and in a chapter headed “Frustrated Romanticism.” Following it are four special 
tic gos chapters for major figures representing the same problems: Swinburne, Thom- 
Satholic son, Clough and Arnold. 
red the Swinburne’s Pre-Raphaelitism is associated with a desire to use Christian 
irit. He material for discrediting Christianity, Often he is an exciting philosopher of 
ders of nihilism. His enmity toward Roman Catholicism is especially bitter, largely 
1 objec. because of his espousal of Mazzini’s anticericalism, but also because in Swin- 
no way burne’s day the Catholic Church, of all expressions of Christian belief, insisted 
ir favor, most firmly on the transcendence of God and the insufficiency of man. Swin- 
narrow burne loathed Christianity, not because he was a Christian, but because he was 
he chief} a romantic. 
ansform 


Compared with Swinburne and Thomson, Arnold and Clough are more 


O assert hesitant, more willing to compromise, more resourceful in avoiding spiritual 
> Catho | = shipwreck by throwing out anchors in various directions, some romantic and 
to show some unromantic. In his poetry Arnold usually assumed as axiomatic that re- 
weakest ligion is dead or dying, and proceeded to explore some aspect of the resultant 
yaign of confusion. “He liked almost everything about Catholicism except its Christian- 
> intelli: ity.” At all events, offered a choice between religion and humanism, he chose 
self ina the latter, and his religion, far from being a liberalized form of Christianity, 
n of the is not a religion at all. Yet both the religious and the nonreligious person may 
polemic, prefer to remember Arnold for those early poems in which he expresses, with 
cial and unrivaled elegiac pathos, the bewilderment of his generation. 

ins and Clough’s poems are rewarding for anyone who wishes to understand the 
peaking, spiritual difficulties of the period. What tortures him is the difficulty of knowing 
eager to what the Truth is, of discovering some rational basis for believing in its ex- 
he same istence, and of achieving unison with it. Even his optimism is depressing, and 


| or dis compared with his poetry, Thomson’s The City of the Dreadful Night is “posi- 
; exempt tively bracing.” 


mantics. Such then is a very simplified outline of some of Fairchild’s ideas, though 
bility in his own presentation supplies many lights and shades, and he does not present 
: his various chapters as rigid pigeon holes. Predominantly the poets subjectivized 
given— Protestant Christianity into more or less close agreement with the romantic 
between faith in man. In this interfusion, Protestantism meets romanticism halfway by 
w things falling back upon an immanentist and “inward witness” type of apologetics in 
is given order to evade the threats of science. Catholic Christianity, on the other hand, 
Catholic: | = makes only superficial concessions to the romantic spirit, while romanticism 


| 
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rejects all that is essential in Catholicism, but uses its flavor and trappings as 
something to feel romantic about. 

Readers of Renascence may be annoyed by the constant identification of 
Roman Catholicism and Anglicanism; they may criticize the tendency to em- 
phasize the history of religious sensibility at the expense of aesthetic evaluation; 
they may wish to qualify in innumerable ways many of Fairchild’s statements. 
But far more fundamentally they will want to applaud this genuine effort—this 
monumental effort—to see the poetry of the Victorian period in terms which 
give an added dimension of meaning to it as expressive of the basic issues 
which it was trying to face or to elude. John Pick 





Habit, Hoax, or Hope? 
Jacques Riviere: a Life of the Spirit. By Bradford Cook. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 


ACQUES RIVIERE (1886-1925), one of the most typical French intellectuals 

of this century, has long enjoyed a solid reputation in France both as a critic 
of literature, music, painting, and the dance and as the highly successful director 
of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise in its great years, 1919-1925. But it is not in 
this “public” Riviére that Mr. Cook is interested; rather, his subject is the 
“private” Riviere whose intense and protracted spiritual struggles made of him, 
in Mr. Cook’s words, “one of the most interesting, moving and, at times, pro- 
found of French religious thinkers.” 

Riviére, a close friend of the talented novelist, Alain-Fournier, whose sister 
he married, grew up as many young French intellectuals of his generation did, 
reading widely in the Symbolists, in Barrés and Gide, and immersing himself 
so deeply in intellectual and aesthetic problems that he gradually forgot his faith 
and drifted from the Church. The period of his doubts began when he was only 
about seventeen, and continued for a full decade, until just before the war. After 
studying philosophy with Henri Bergson (Gabriel Marcel was his classmate), he 
decided to become a teacher, but soon turned to writing and criticism and by 
1910 was well enough known to the founders of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise 
to be asked to become the secretary of the young journal. In 1911 he published 
Etudes, the work on which his reputation essentially depends, a collection of 
fine, penetrating essays on such diverse figures as Baudelaire, Ingres, Cézanne, 
Matisse, Rouault, Gauguin, Claudel, Bach, Franck, Wagner, Gide, Debussy 
and Moussorgsky. The great event of the pre-War period, however, was not 
the appearance of these essays, but his return to the Church, which took place, 
a little spectacularly perhaps, on Christmas Day, 1913. On the outbreak of war 
in August, 1914, Riviére enlisted and was sent immediately to the front; there 
he was captured after only a few days of combat and spent the next three years 
in a German prison camp, where he wrote his only novel, Aimée, and his most 
significant religious work, A la Trace de Dieu. On his release from prison, 
Riviére went to Switzerland for a period of convalescence, and then, in 1919, 
became director of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, where he did much to establish 
the reputation of his literary idol, Marcel Proust, then largely unknown to the 
general public. So wholeheartedly did he give himself to the affairs of the NRF 
that he tired himself literally to death and when typhoid struck him in the 
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spring of 1925 he had no strength left to resist it. He died, after receiving the 
last rites of the Church, on April first of that year. 

These external details are the framework on which Cook hangs the story 
of Riviére’s spiritual torments, his constant and rending search for faith. The 
eight chapters which constitute the book proper are arranged in chronological 
order and each of them, save two, is devoted to a major aspect of Riviére’s 
residence on earth. The first four deal successively with Riviére’s childhood, his 
youth, his contact with life in the form of military training, and his Catholic 
“renascence.” Mr. Cook then interrupts his narrative to relate, in two chapters, 
the religious significance of Riviére’s pre-War criticism and his spiritual progress 
in the years immediately preceding 1914. The two final chapters discuss the 
War years and then the post-War period, marked by a curious spiritual retro- 
gression on Riviére’s part. The book is completed by an index and by an ex- 
cellent bibliography of Riviére’s own writings and a very useful list of studies 
on him arranged according to the particular aspect of his life or creation they 


treat. Mr. Cook has indicated those critical works he has found most useful or 
most penetrating. 


The author is not completely convincing in his attempt to demonstrate that 
Riviére’s earliest essays contain many of the seeds of his later interests, but if 
his first chapter seems a little far-fetched, Cook more than compensates for it in 
his discussion of Riviére’s departure from religion, partly under the influence of 
André Gide’s early writings, and his youthful cultivation of an odd kind of 
detachment. This “self-abstraction” was to be short-lived and under the impact 
of his year of military training, with its terrible shock to his physical and moral 
sensibilities, and more particularly under the impact of Claudel’s dramas, which 
he had discovered just before going into the army, he entered upon a period of 
really agonized soul-searching in 1907. Through Claudel he discovered Pascal, 
who was to be his real spiritual mentor—and almost surely his model too, as 
he was and is for so many young men in France in our century. And as Claudel 
and Pascal influenced him more and more, he drew more and more steadily 
away from Gide, just at the time, incidentally, when he became acquainted with 
him personally and began to be his friend. In 1907 he began his correspondence 
with Claudel (who treated him, typically, with a certain brutality) and soon 
thereafter began a blind groping back toward the Church in which he rejected 
all intellectual and philosophical approaches in favor of faith alone, the method 
of Pascal. The years from 1907 to 1913 were terribly difficult ones for Riviére, 
as Mr. Cook demonstrates, for he could not lose his deep sense of tragedy, his 
‘love of wounds” and his “overwhelming sense of grief,” and could not find 
certainty, peace or stability in either doctrine or practice. Like Pascal, he had 
to fight the battle between faith and doubt on his own terms, and like him too 
he came, in spite of everything, to his own kind of certainty, and returned to 
the Church in dramatic fashion just before the War. 

The years between 1914 and 1919 actually mark the high point of his triumph 
over the darker forces within him and during his long and painful captivity— 
could he have attempted escape only to provoke recapture and punishment? 
—he composed not only Aimée, his novel, but his most important spiritual 
pronouncement, the diary called A la Trace de Dieu, which was meant, like 
Pascal’s Pensées, to be the basis of a work of Christian apologetics. Mr. Cook 
believes that A la Trace de Dieu contains clear signs of a mystical origin and 
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argues, with a little exaggeration, that it constitutes, along with its author’s 
religious history, “one of the most important answers our century has given to 
the Christian ethic.” 

The post-War years remain an enigma, in spite of Cook’s attempt to explain 
them on the basis of Riviére’s earlier experiences. As director of the Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise Riviére was terribly occupied with the material details of pub- 
lication. He was writing more extensively and spending a great deal of time 
traveling and lecturing. Perhaps he became just too busy to take care of his 
spiritual life, but the fact remains that he obviously underwent a deep change 
in personality and outlook in the years just before his death. Gone now is the 
old “love of wounds,” gone is the sense of grief; instead, Riviére is interested 
in this life, in happiness, in living well and fully—and not once, from 1919 to 
1925, does he speak publicly of God. And yet, when death came, it found him 
still in the bosom of the Church. Was he there out of conviction, out of habit, 
out of fear? We shall never know. But at all events, Cook will have some 
difficulty in defending his thesis that the last years were years of perfect faith 
and that their spiritual events could have been predicted from the pages of 
A la Trace de Dieu. 

The best of Cook’s chapters concerns the religious significance of Riviére’s 
pre-War criticism. He argues with considerable cogency that with all Riviére's 
native intelligence and sensitivity, he could never have reached his full critical 
growth had it not been for the spiritual trials he was enduring. His search for 
God opened his eyes ever more clearly to the true nature of art and caused him 
to sympathize more deeply with his fellow-sufferer, the artist. 

This little book is a most revealing one. It has no pretensions, of course, to 
be the definitive biography of Jacques Riviére, but as an introduction to a 
fascinating and passably contradictory spirit it has considerable merit. For my 
own part, I might wish that Cook had not been so enthusiastic about Riviére— 
who clearly is not “one of the great men of our age”—and I might wish that 
the hagiographical tone were tempered a little by some doubt or some irony. 
Above all, I wish that Cook had given more attention to the fact that all the 
evidence, his own included, indicates that Riviére was a most unstable person- 
ality, given to blind, excessive passions and equally given to abandoning them 
with great speed and thoroughness. He takes it for granted that Riviére was 
always sincere; but there are those who disagree and I think that some parts 
of his life might be explained by his undeniable penchant for histrionics and 
by the fact that resounding conversions were, for a certain group of French 
intellectuals before the War, quite “the thing.” But perhaps this is unfair to both 
the author and to Riviére. Certainly they have combined to give us a provocative 
study of the inner life of a man who for his admirers is becoming something of 
a latter-day saint. 


University of Michigan Robert J. Niess 


Falcon and Gull 


The Word is Love. By Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. Macmillan. $3.00. 
Certain Poems. By John Edward Hardy. Macmillan. $2.75. 


N The Word is Love Sister Maura expresses herself in a variety of ways and 
thereby demonstrates the range of her good craftsmanship. Almost always 
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her meaning is fitted to a proper form. If on occasion she embarrasses with the 
pathetic and the trite “Operation Return” and “Full Page Advertisement,” 
poems like “Flight in Autumn” and “Desire is a Falcon” will prove her excel- 
lence. These latter two are good examples of what we require of the language 
art—the elucidation of the universal and the particular, distinguishable and 
alike, in a single metaphor. 

With parenthetical asides, Sister Maura uses her scholarship and wit ad- 
vantageously to comment upon and add meaning to her text: 


(When Donne died, the glow 
audacious burned in Vaughan and Crashaw 
still. It embered to ash 
in fifty years.) Heritage 


... the Little Boy 
(still in exile) does not weep, 
but laughs in His Father’s providence, and falls 
(as Péguy says men should) content to sleep. 
Rosary Processional 


But (Alice said 
in a thoughtful tone, “That's a great deal 
to make one word mean”) the bridal bed 
is in the canticle. Polyphony Conventual 


By the way in which she employs the device, a special relevance is gained. Few 
poets have made it fuse so well. 

Sister Maura appears most facile when she celebrates the joys of her voca- 
tions of teacher and nun, “her fruitful barrenness,” or communicates “the 
weighted-with-wonder/commonplace” encountered in the realms of the campus 
and cloister that are her hemispheres. Again and again she succeeds by affirming 
and sharing what is true and loved in her experiences, be it the “hunger for 
God” of a first communicant, the unspoiled humility of her companions at work 
or play, or those study hours when 


Book upon book we plunder 

for truth—white hand and dark— 
in the city-of-God-on-campus, 

the distaff-constant ark. 


Giving us a knowledge of every delectable thing (eructavit cor meum verbum 
bonum), Sister Maura unveils her heart and finds her music in a common word. 
Now as the author of The Word is Love is interested in saying the thing, 
Mr. Hardy in his Certain Poems is concerned with inquiring after particular 
truths that become knowable in the terms of his symboling. Meaning here de- 
pends almost entirely on its referent and is effective only when the poetic ex- 
perience is communicated via useful images. To show how very competent this 
poet can be, we cite the closing lines of “Elegy—On Easter Morning.” 
As though what hands had first handled 
The iron, grown over-curious had wrung 
Such too soft remembrance as gold conceives 
From that same fire. 
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How, then, in a word, of such son bind 

Or frame his saying, and cold to her still be kind, 
That desolation of that heart be all the mind’s desire 
And garden, and perching place to dark and wind 
No more resigned? 


At other times Mr. Hardy is less successful. In “Metamorphosis” the mean- 
ing seems too delicate for the involved imagery that conveys it, although the 
evolution of the Disney pig into “one of the Gadarene herd” is well wrought. 
If we must point to a fault it is in the too great effort towards exactitude. A poem 
titled “Cadenza,” which shows the poet at his aesthetic best, describes the kind 
of exertion that can detract: 

Season eludes the year’s strict argument, 
Intransigent syntax, tempers to its own recusant 
Early air and rite the lawful time; 

In covert locutions of the thrush, rime 

And flexions of his line through filtering light, redacts, 
Repeats, stops its phrase, that the punctual sense, 
Its hour puzzled in scattered sun, suspects 

Here on a suspended foot listening suspense 
Even of itself—until it has erred and found, 

In leavéd air and thorough ground, 
Astonishing nearness again of the hidden sound. 


But in spite of this redaction and ordering which he occasionally lets show, 
Mr. Hardy does repeatedly achieve a “nearness . . . of the hidden sound,” either 
experimentally and as a motive of credibility (“Surf at Nags Head”), or, as in 
“The Chase,” as a knowledge of the division of time that exists between vision 
and experience. In “The Chase” Christ is symbolized as the panther that is 
tracked 

... upon a ground allusive and strange 

As the known places of dream we do not remember— 
Region of silences more various than dream, 

Where not even the hound’s voice leads. 


Mr. Hardy is a poet with a very real gift and a most serious intent. The high 
degree of spirituality that is reflected in this first book causes us to measure him 
alongside the better and more promising poets of today. 

Charles F. Knauber 





Art and Religion 
Theology and Modern Literature. By Amos N. Wilder. Harvard. $3.00. 


AMos WILDER holds that the long standing cleavage between religion and 
the arts has been narrowing recently. A mutual interest and “conversa- 
tion” between theology and literature has been developing. 

The cleavage followed the Reformation when the larger separation of re- 
ligion and society resulted in a separation of religion and the arts, But now 
there seems a new rapprochement, a growing convergence of interest, and a 


quickened dialogue to bridge this gulf. 
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On the one hand, religion seems to have become conscious of its aesthetic 
shortcomings and has become aware of the modern arts. Not only has religion 
taken a renewed interest in purifying the ecclesiastical arts but it has been 
showing a new appreciation of aesthetic matters and a repudiation of senti- 
mental and insipid forms of art too long associated with it. 

On the other hand, the most significant arts of our time have been dealing 
with metaphysical and moral themes and have been employing the great re- 
ligious “mythical” patterns of the past. Much of the more significant literature 
of our era has a religious dimension. The long alienation of the artist and cre- 
ative writer from the Christian tradition gradually is being overcome. The 
deeper moral and spiritual issues of man today are often powerfully canvassed 
by such writers as Eliot, Auden, Claudel, and Fry, who are full of brilliant psycho- 
logical and moral observations. Even the nihilism in much modern literature 
is more apparent than real, and Kafka shows “how close agnosticism can come 
to faith.” Such writers, Wilder holds, are hardly equalled by the theologians. 

Originally a series of chapel talks at Harvard by the Hollis Professor of 
Divinity at Harvard Divinity School, the chapters are suggestive rather than 
definitive, retaining some of the qualities of oral, rather than written presenta- 
tion. One hopes that Wilder is right in contending that the radical secularization 
of the arts is lessening. John Pick 





Reality Subjectivized 


Prize Stories 1959: The O’Henry Awards. Edited by Paul Engle. Doubleday. 
$3.95. 


THE Introduction to the current O’Henry Awards volume the editor con- 
cludes that “there seems to be nothing that the short story cannot do.” The 
selections in the volume hardly bear this out since they fall largely into only 
two categories. The first of these is the pseudo-sophisticated, we-are-too-clever- 
to-believe-in-anything school; the second is a traditional affirmation of faith in 
life. Beneath a surface of social class or dress or sex, the characters in the dis- 
illusioning stories are remarkably alike in their ennui, in their failure of soul. 
The prose of these stories is suave and skillful; it has style. However, it is not 
the best prose available as regards tecnnical polish, and it seems to have little 
in common with the writing in the few affirmative narratives in the collection. 
It is worth noting that the affirmative stories do not deal with what the 
literati have set out as the contemporary world but that the disillusioning stories 
do deal with that world. For instance, Helga Sandburg’s “Witch Chicken” is a 
highly romanticized hill-country love tale set long ago and far away; Tom Filer’s 
“The Last Voyage” is a profound study of a love of life. Thomas William’s 
“Goose Pond” is a gentle but powerful story of a widower who goes deer hunt- 
ing in New England so as to readjust after the loss of his wife. Each of these 
subjects is sufficiently outside the chit-chat of current literary circles that it is 
fair to assume the positivism in the stories was accepted because it wasn’t im- 
portant, in a sense was perhaps merely a formality. Notable too is the fact that 
none of the above was awarded a prize, although “Goose Pond” and “The Last 
Voyage” are by far the most powerful and memorable pieces in the collection. 
The three prize stories typify the collection at large. The First Prize, “Venus, 
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Cupid, Folly and Time” by Peter Taylor, deals with a grotesque and—at least 
subliminally—incestuous old couple who command a town’s social life for many 
years. The point of the story is that what our parents took for aristocracy was 
a perversion and that now even perversion is lost to us as a faith. The Second 
Prize piece, “Among The Dangs” by George P. Elliott, deals with a Negro 
anthropologist involved with a strange tribe in South America. The narrative 
includes a careful handling of the Christ story and demonstrates the narrator’s 
loss of faith in science, religion, society, and humanity. At the conclusion he 
falls into a Midwestern security of academic tenure. The Third Prize, “Some- 
thing To Explain” by Thomas C. Turner, is a government security story. This 
is troubling in its presentation of thought control, but since its interest is directed 
specifically to the civil service, the implications raised about life in general are 
limited. Where the prose of the First and Second Prize stories is at times some- 
what neo-Gothic in its bland dealing with the grotesque, the Turner prose is 
clear and firm. The First Prize story suggests a studied effort to avoid profundity. 
In reference to the couple upon whom the story turns, we find: “Such slovenli 
ness in one’s neighbors is so unpleasant that even husbands and wives in West 
Vesey Place . . . had got so they didn’t like to joke about it with each other.” 
As satire this is readable but hardly brilliant. The offensive aspect of this story 
is that it reads like the early disillusionment of F. Scott Fitzgerald, whose ob- 
servations—however potent they were in the thirties—are hardly vital as applied 
in 1958, 

The Second Prize story, in spite of the seriousness of much of its para. 
phernalia—the life of Jesus, say, and the analogy to Conrad’s “Heart of Dark. 
ness”—is composed in such a blunt adventure magazine level as to offend a 
probing reader. Many of the affects of this story are those of W. H. Hudson's 
or H. G. Wells’ strange tales of far countries. For example, as our hero first enters 
the native village alone, we read: “The village was deserted, but the huts, though 
miserable, were clean and in good repair. This meant, according to the movies 
I had seen, that hostile eyes were watching my every gesture. I had to keep 
moving in order to avoid trembling. The river was clear and deep. The un- 
mutilated corpse of a man floated by. I felt like taking the path downstream, but 
my hypothesized courage drove me up.” 

The emphasis is totally on fact itself, and no effort is made to work the fact 
into vicarious experience, which is generally acknowledged to be a function of 
literature. 

The Third Prize story does build adequate scenes and summaries and does 
convey a sense of truth. The emphasis, though, is, by the technical requirement 
of the subject matter, on the symptoms rather than the cause of contemporary 
life. The facts in this narrative are developed into ideas and feelings: 





Gil hardly saw the secretary as he went out. He no longer felt angry 
but had an icy feeling like stage fright. The hallways were deserted except 
for the uniformed guard, and Gil showed his identity card and went 
outside. 

He paused in the hazy sunlight and found his usual orderly mind in 
confusion. Maybe it was a poison-pen letter. He could not think of anyone 
who would write one. The thought kept coming back that Kronjager 
had made a mistake and had the wrong man. In the sunlight the inter- 
view quickly seemed unreal and dreamlike. 
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By and large the stories in the volume, excepting the few positive ones, reflect 
the ennui of the prize stories. In a Flannery O’Connor story the main characters 
apparently kill each other—it is always a bit difficult in a Flannery O’Connor 
story to know exactly what is going on. In the John Cheever inclusion the pro- 
tagonist realizes the utter spiritual worthlessness of his way of life and decides 
to continue it because it is, after all, comfortable. Now a resignation to a fallible 
world is not necessarily objectionable, but it is objectionable that at large the 
collection expresses a consistent submission to stagnation and pointlessness. A 
difference does exist between coming to terms with the world and failing to 
perceive that any of the world’s terms are worthy. In this difference lies the 
serious significance of the O’Henry Prize Stories 1959. 

Presumably this volume represents contemporary literature in America, and 
contemporary literature represents the belief of Americans. The inference about 
life in America is that no profound values exist in it, that people are worthless 
not through corruption but rather because they believe that virtues simply do 
not exist, that there are not and never were any old verities to stand by. Thus 
in the representative stories of the collection, we find sex but not love, ambition 
to no end, religion but no truth. A direct and palpable expression of can’t exists 
in this. It is precisely in line with the current effort to raise Nabokov’s Lolita 
to the stature of literature. The defense of Lolita stands on three tenets: (1) the 
style is so negatively scintillating; (2) the hero is tragic simply because he is 
sexually aberrant; and (3) the story is so true of America. 

In plain fact Lolita is no more a generally true book about America—or for 
that matter the twentieth century world—than its predecessor, Salinger’s Catcher 
In The Rye. Both are aberrational in theme as well as content. The current 
O’Henry collection is similar to these works in expressing the same denial that 
broad positive values exist in life. The O’Henry collection can and probably will 
continue to imply that creature comfort is the only “truth” in life. However, 
the world at large is clearly of an older faith. Men still believe in terms of love 
and honor and dignity. Every day our newspapers report distinct acts of heroism 
and sacrifice and so on. What is more, the short story in America celebrates 
such acts. The significant fact about the school of literature which produces 
O’Henry Awards is that it has long ago ceased to consider the relationship be- 
tween life and literature. In doing this it has accepted some writing outside of 
proper literary canons, and it has denied a place to much valid literature. The 
situation is not a new one, but it is one that calls for a firm judgment since it 
is itself an aberration which is becoming increasingly common on the American 
scene. 


The University of Washington Robert O. Bowen 





A Critical Discipline 


Wyndham Lewis: A Portrait of the Artist as the Enemy. By Geoffrey Wagner. 
Yale University Press. 1958. $5.00. 


UITE apart from the spiteful tone and attitude of the author, this is a valu- 
able book. Wagner’s reactions toward his subject are so entirely typical of 
the literate contemporaries of Lewis that he has, as it were, drawn a portrait of 
himself as the indignant enemy of the Enemy. But in his dedication to the task 
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of eliminating the great Lewis from the literary scene he at least reveals the 
huge dimensions of the ogre of Bloomsbury. Anybody who has the good luck 
to stumble on Time and Western Man or The Art of Being Ruled in his under. 
graduate days, will get a conducted tour of the twentieth century world of power 
and human manipulation such as was reserved even in the eighteenth century 
for the very few. 

Lewis was not a consumer type of person, nor did he produce charming and 
tranquilizing paintings and writings for consumer types. In fact the entire output 
of Lewis was a kind of huge flaring signal to the consumers and the lotophogoi 
to get ready to switch roles. Wagner is not the least in sympathy with the Lewis 
program for western man. Wagner is entirely in the pattern of the industrial 
Victorian world which first discovered the values of comfort and consumer 
goods in life and literature alike. And Wagner is quite right in defending hi 
personal bias and preference. But Lewis imagined that he was engaged in diag. 
nosing and elucidating matters which had nothing to do with personal prefer 
ence. Art, however, he defined as “a colossal preference,” not an ordinary per. 
sonal preference. “The artist,” he said, is “engaged in writing a detailed histoy 
of the future because aware of the unused possibilities of the present.” Lewis 
as artist turned his eye on both the used and the unused possibilities of the 
present and did an artistic exegesis of the new patterns of power to shape human 
awareness and behavior. 

One result of this multi-levelled vision of Lewis is an all-pervasive irony in 
his novels and treatises, an irony fully directed against himself much of the time, 
And of this irony Wagner shows no awareness at all. He assumes that there 
is a single direction and a single intent in all of the works of Lewis. I onc 
said to Lewis in the presence of Mrs. Lewis: “But D. H. Lawrence was a great 
writer.” “Of course he was,” agreed Lewis. Mrs. Lewis was quite upset, be. 
cause it seemed to her that the long series of Lewis attacks on all that Lawrenc 
was crusading for must meant that Lawrence was a bad writer. Lewis, in shor 
was not a man whose mind was directed by empathy or passion of the sort fel 
by the “dithyrambic spectator.” And he did not wish to have enthusiastic follow. 
ers who felt a simple-minded devotion to himself. In fact such a devoted person 
is designated as “rotter” in the novel Self-Condemned. 

Lewis, in short, offers no program and no solution but rather a critical dis 
cipline. And this explains why he could seemingly turn with sympathy toward 
any person or group that offered a critical slant on ordinary types of conformity. 
Lewis knew that, whereas conformity of various kinds was an indispensable 
social bond, nevertheless the new technology of our century gave new dimension: 
and meanings to conformity. 

One of the most useful sections of Wagner’s book is his description of the 
Lewis inclination towards the French neo-classicists in politics and letters, from 
Sorel to Benda. But in France this group represented a kind of orthodoxy—i 
intellectual conformity almost—to the same extent as the liberal conformity in 
England and America did. Had Lewis been writing in a French, Italian, o 
German context he would have had little use for the neo-classicists. As consumer 
capsules, what they had to offer seemed to him as useless as any other consume! 
pill. But as a tool for shifting awareness of the English reading public, he wa 
ready to employ them as critically oriented. 

I suggest that this entirely consistent strategy for the training of perception 
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was characteristic of Lewis, who might in this matter join with Conrad in saying 
that “it is above all that you may see.” As soon as cubism or futurism or Hitler- 
ism began to look like a successful wave Lewis was ready to attack. Yet many 
have been puzzled by the fact that Lewis was seemingly on their side when they 
were merely offering a new point of view. 

Lewis in a word is a stimulant and a mode of perception rather than a 
position or a package. As such he is an unrivalled guerilla guide to the art and 
philosophy of the country. And Wagner can’t damage that aspect of him. 

He concludes his book with an excellent checklist of Lewis’ writings. 


University of Toronto H. Marshall McLuhan 


Hide and Seek 


Vies et oeuvres d’ecrivains. By Louis Chaigne. Paris: Editions Lanore. 





HIS IS the fourth volume in a series. Its ambitious title seems to indicate the 

author’s intention to encompass the lives and thoughts of six major writers: 
Jean Giraudoux, Jean-Paul Sartre, Jean Anouilh, André Malraux, Gabriel Marcel 
and Charles du Bos. With the exception of Gabriel Marcel, who is more gener- 
ously apportioned, each writer is dealt with in approximately forty-one pages. 
We may thus assume that Chaigne’s object was to impart to his readers a 
general knowledge of those six men rather than to study any of them in depth. 
He must have planned a work of generalization. 

The economy of the book, however, is difficult to grasp—a serious drawback 
for a type of work which should stress structure and set off the essential, 
Chaigne’s essays are rambling, and the author does not seem able to make up 
his mind whether he is going to dwell upon biographical data or to examine 
thoroughly the ideas and techniques of the selected writers. He remains hope- 
lessly entangled in his material and unable either to unite or divide biographies 
and analyses. The general impression left on the mind is one of disorder and 
superficiality. Some of the biographical indications are even bad journalism, and 
certainly out of place in a piece of serious criticism. For instance, in the chapter 
devoted to Jean-Paul Sartre, Chaigne comments on Sartre’s laughter, which he 
had no chance to hear during a brief encounter, but that he imagines to be 
“rentré.” There follow some considerations upon the changes in Sartre’s men- 
tality which are reflected in comparing his past and recent photographs. All of 
this, although suitable to drawing-room conversation, hardly testifies to a solid 
critical approach. 

Louis Chaigne’s insight does not compensate for his discursiveness. There 
is no attempt at analysis in his book. Considering the Orient versus Occident 
dialogue in Malraux, he informs us that Malraux is not tempted by “the humble 
felicities dear to Franc-Nohain and Paul Géraldy” but has chosen to live dan- 
gerously. Noting the interest for the Orient displayed by Malraux prior to his 
Temptation of the Occident, Chaigne remarks that Malraux swayed between 
Orient and Occident because “he does not possess the faith which provides a 
truth.” 

There are three pages devoted to the Temptation. Of the three, one is totally 
introductory and relates, among other things, that Fernand Ossendowski, a 
Russian scientist, fled from the new Communist régime, reached Mongolia and 
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Tibet, and wrote a book about his experience. Such an account might very well 
grace a lengthy discussion of the Temptation, but we would rather know what 
the book is really about. Malraux’s theory of the “grille chrétienne,” his views 
on art and eroticism, capital to any understanding of his works, are completely 
neglected by Chaigne. Likewise, Giraudoux’s sense of the tragic is mentioned, 
but no attempt is made to define this characteristic. Again, we find a well. 
meaning comment on the part of Chaigne that Sartre discovers the promises 
contained in a child’s glance, but very little about the meaning of freedom in 
The Flies; a great deal on Sartre’s pessimism, but practically nothing on his pre. 
occupations with moral values. In the same chapter, Simon de Beauvoir is 
credited with having written a book entitled Pour une mémoire de l’ambiguité, 
a strange substitute for her real essay Pour une morale l’ambiguité. 

Careless, sweeping and unsubstantiated statements can unfortunately be found 
in any of the chapters included in Chaigne’s book. In justice to him it should 
be said that the essay on Gabriel Marcel is much better than the others, perhaps 
due to the fact that the author allowed himself more scope. But even in his 
treatment of an author with whom he obviously sympathizes, mere cataloguing 
often replaces real criticism. 

The book is poorly written, with hackneyed phrasings and worn out similes, 
high faluting and empty pronouncements. For instance: “The Sartrian message 
has tried to suppress from our perspectives the childish integrity, the joyful éan 
of youth, the excitement renewed each day to live with a beautiful and inex. 
haustible nature, the rapture of intellectual researches which do not creep upon 
an earth uniformly desolated, but which starting from the world desolation 
gradually rise toward the summits of the Spirit.” 

Finally, although Chaigne strives to achieve intellectual neutrality and al 
though one cannot doubt his intellectual honesty, his own beliefs are called upon 
in too surreptitious a manner. A “committed” critic should make clear with 
which axioms he operates if he feels that they are so much a part of himself 
that they cannot be neglected. An attempt at impartiality is, in the case of a 
committed critic almost doomed to defeat, as it conveys to the reader an im- 
pression of maladjusted half-measures. A clear commitment is more beneficial 
both to the author and to the reader, who then enjoys the freedom to accept 
or repudiate the critic’s attitude, and thus is not put in the unpleasant position 
of having to play intellectual hide and seek with him. In short, in Vies et oeuvre: 
d’écrivains, a maximum of words clothes a minimum of significance. 


Rutgers University Micheline W. Herz 


Insights and Doubts 
Bernanos. By Hans Urs von Balthasar, Cologne: Hegner. 


N THIS study one of Germany’s most eminent theologians, writing in 4 
| beautifully lucid style, explores the theological implications of the novels and 
critical writings of George Bernanos. The book is, however, more than a theo 
logical treatise. It is also a deeply felt and warmly expressed tribute to an artis 
who was committed to a greater degree than most of his contemporaries to an 
active Christian life. The first of its three parts, Christ und Dichter, is a bio 
graphical sketch, but, as its title implies, it is an account not only of outer events, 
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but also of inner spiritual growth. Balthasar is mainly concerned here with 
showing how Bernanos’ grave concern over the moral and spiritual impoverish- 
ment of his age prompted him at last to take up his pen, not only to censure 
his contemporaries for their shortcomings, but also to offer them in the form of 
works of art manifold examples of spiritual failure and achievement. In the 
course of his account, however, Bernanos also offers the reader fascinating in- 
sights into the mysterious process by which his creative imagination transformed 
the reality of his experience into the new realities of his works of art. 

The longer middle section, Die Kirche als Lebensraum, takes up Bernanos’ 
relationship to the Catholic Church, which he criticized so freely in his critical 
writings and his novels, but in whose service he staunchly stood with so many 
of his heroes and heroines. Balthasar shows here how the creative works of 
Bernanos illuminate through the examples of their heroes and heroines some 
of the great mysteries of religious experience. The Church is portrayed in this 
section as Bernanos envisioned it and expressed it in his works, not as an in- 
stitution distinguished from others by liturgy, ritual and an authoritatively pro- 
claimed body of doctrine, but as the miraculous realization of God’s love for 
man in the form of an institution which is both visible and invisible, and which 
offers man a treasury of sacraments which are eternal covenants between him 
and his maker. 

The final summary section, Der Zeitgenosse, assesses the impact of Bernanos’ 
personality on his contemporaries. Although Balthasar portrays Bernanos here as 
an artist with a mission (Sendung), he never implies, as one might be tempted 
to do when writing about him from a theological point of view, that he was 
a priest who had missed his calling. Balthasar makes it quite clear that artistic 
creativity was never a compensatory activity for Bernanos. On the other hand, 
he is perfectly justified in terming his work as critic and creative writer a form 
of ministry, for it was in the truest sense the work of one dedicated to the task 
of renewing the spiritual life of his age, both by pointing out weaknesses and by 
inspiring to higher striving. 

One of the chief values of Balthasar’s book is that it pinpoints precisely the 
spiritual position of Bernanos by comparing him with other French Catholic 
authors such as Bloy, Claudel and Péguy, and by pointing out similarities and 
differences between his Christian existential outlook and the existentialism of 
Heidegger or Sartre. If the main emphasis of the work is theological, however, 
it also reflects great sensitivity to literary values. It is not Balthasar’s purpose to 
show us the world of Bernanos as a literary historian might—as a world of 
sounds, images and linguistic effects—but he does reveal this world to us as 
the creation of a most unusual artistic imagination, and he shows us, too, how 
this world is evoked by means of a unique style which is the perfect reflection of 
Bernanos the man. 

To say that Balthasar’s Bernanos is a significant contribution to modern 
theological thought and to Bernanos scholarship is actually not to say enough 
about it, for its import is really much greater than this. The portrait drawn in 
its pages is not only that of a prominent French contemporary writer whose 
influence is steadily growing in France and abroad, but also, and even pre- 
eminently, that of a great contemporary Christian whose work contains a valu- 
able message for all of us today. Perhaps the greatest value of the book is that 
it gives us this spiritual portrait of a man whose life, like that of so many of 
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his characters, was a constant search for the infinite. The portrait is of one hz 
often discouraged, but yet always certain, even in his darkest hours, of ultimate th 
victory over discouragement, defeat and death because of his knowledge that tr 
man’s will, even when it seems to lead him farthest from God, always cor- 
responds in some mysterious and inexplicable way to His will. “We will every- 
thing that He wills,” he wrote in his Carnet journalier on January 24, 1949, 
“but we do this without knowing it, for we do not know ourselves. Sin causes 


us to live on the surface of ourselves. Only when we die do we return into 0 
the depths of ourselves, and it is there, in our innermost being, that He awaits \ 
us.” In many ways the greatest achievement of Balthasar’s study is that it shows —_g, 
us how the writings of this artist can be enriching for us today, not only as the t 
expression of one who was able to experience wondrous insights and moments p 
of spiritual harmony, but also, and more important, as the expression of an fy 
actively committed Christian who because of this very fact was also exposed to a 
all of the doubts and perplexities which confront men of faith. u 
The Johns Hopkins University William H. McClain ‘ 





In the Corner c 
The New Literature. By Claude Mauriac. George Braziller. $4.00. P 


SINCE 1955, to set as close a date as seems practicable, a significant number 
of American Catholics have been engaged in discussing the rédle of the in- t 
tellectual in the life of the Church. In that year, Thought, the quarterly review 
published by Fordham University, printed “American Catholics and the Intel- t 
lectual Life” by John Tracy Ellis. If the reaction to that paper was both immedi- 
ate and vigorous, the almost five-year lapse since its original appearance has | 
proven it to be a document of first-rate importance. The “reactionaries,” of course, 
succeeded only in demonstrating that the thesis put forth by Ellis was altogether i 
justified. And yet, both in retrospect and in the present view, it seems hardly I 
supportable that the entire case can be built upon either a deficiency in training 
or a deficiency of the relative number of American Catholic intellectuals. That | 
is to say, the question cannot be reduced merely to a problem of production 
and statistics. It is not “brains” that we lack, since braininess itself cannot be ( 
considered a class characteristic, but an authentic disposition for the Jife of ( 
the mind. | 

The life of the mind is, first of all, a quality of orientation very similar to . 
the scientific method; not only a method, but that élan which every scientist 
worthy of the name possesses as his second nature. He cannot in fact, as a scien- 
tist, exist without it, for it completely involves that autonomous identity of free- 
dom without which the liberal process of uninhibited inquiry cannot operate. 
A fact, shall we say, is approached tentatively from one of several possible angles, 
while moribund conclusions are eschewed as barriers to further possibilities. 
It is something of this nature that is so desperately needed by the would-be Catho- 
lic intellectual. Even a mind of moderate intellectual “power” cannot but in- 
crease its own stature immeasurably by truly living this life of the mind. What 
is lacking, therefore, is not intellectuality, but intellectual charity. The promi- 
nence of Maritain, for example, does not necessarily indicate that he has more 
brains than anyone else (although “anyone else” may well wish that he had 
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half as much), but that his own natural intelligence has been endowed, largely 
through his own conviction in living the authentic life of the mind, with a 
tremendous capacity for both intellectual charity and generosity of spirit. 

It was, to give a specific example on less exalted grounds, this “largeness of 
spirit” that Mary McCarthy recently found to be “a rare quality among Catho- 
lcs...” Unfortunately, her point was fairly well borne out by the bull-charging 
tactics of those Catholic commentators who ran head-on into her book, Memories 
of a Catholic Girlhood. But they did not so much review the book as place Mary 
McCarthy on trial for having written it. Practically none commented on the 
excellence on its style, and few would admit that the major portion of it con- 
tained an account of pure Americana such as we have seldom seen put down on 
paper. Rather, in the case of almost every review, Mary McCarthy was unmerci- 
fully castigated, if not personally insulted, for her childhood loss of faith. But 
a critic given to living the life of the mind would have related the problem of 
unbelief both in the light of the most recent psychological findings (see Dr. 
Goldbrunner in Cure of Mind and Cure of Soul) and to the general problem 
of unbelief in our time. And yet this is merely one instance, of which many 
repetitions could be found. It is cited only to demonstrate that the mind (espe- 
cially in criticism) cannot, of its very nature, afford to indulge in those small 
petulances of emotion which tend to clutter it with non-essentials. Again, it is 
not intellectuality, per se, that is difficult to attain, but charity of intellect. 

But if this indispensable condition of living the life of the mind (it is more 
than a simple or temporary attitude) is found to be the quality wanting in 
American Catholic intellectualism, then just as surely is it the quality which con- 
tributes to the attainments of the specifically French genius—that non-isolated 
identity of rapport between literature and life itself, between the individual intel- 
lectual and the society in which he exists. But with this distinction: in reference to 
American intellectualism generally, substitute total sensibility for charity of 
intellect. It may be an unfortunate fact that “French criticism has rather a bad 
name in some English and American circles, but when all our wonderfully 
subtle and precise instruments of semantic and psychological investigation have 
worn themselves down and perhaps not narrowed the gap between art and all 
that art makes use of and is at the same time addressed to, humane, non-technical 
criticism such as this may turn out to have been more useful.” This is the 
opinion expressed by Richard Gilman in a notable article, “The Critical Life,” 
which appeared recently in The Commonweal. And by “criticism such as this,” 
Gilman refers to that found in the collection of essays, From the NRF (Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise), published by Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. In other words, where 
American criticism is still rather categorical, even extremely so, French criticism 
involves the total sensibility. And of course this in turn reflects the distinctly 
different intellectual postures of the American and French cultures. 

This distinction has been again re-emphasized in the recent appearance of 
The New Literature (George Braziller, Inc.) by Claude Mauriac. To arrive 
finally at this point, however, is not to have indulged in an over-extended non- 
sequitur. In fact, it was essential to the point itself to establish clearly, at least 
to some degree, what is meant by the life of the mind; and then, further, to dis- 
tinguish the categorical quality of this milieu from that of total sensibility. The 
need for such a distinction may be seen even more clearly in the several intel- 
lectual postures, as intimated earlier, of the typically American and French ap- 
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proaches to the problem of literature versus life. The fact is that we, in this 
country, almost always insist on the versus, which necessarily implies, of course, 
the existence of antagonism between the two. This is true to so provable a degree 
that not long ago, in one of the top half-dozen Catholic publications in the 
United States, an editorial urgently announced the necessity of keeping in mind 
that books, after all, are only “literature,” and not to be equated with the 
“reality” of life itself. Also, in the secular field of criticism, the isolation of the 
intellectual is too well-known to be either discussed or disputed—except perhaps 
to add that the prevalence, in many quarterlies, of a categorical (or exclusively 
specialized) type of criticism has no doubt contributed to this sense of isolation 
from the more expansive milieu of the humanistic tradition. 

It is, however, the outstanding contribution of the French intellectual and 
critic that he is not so much impressed (if at all) by the alleged ambivalence 
between literature and life as by that sense of rapport which establishes, on the 
contrary, their almost hypostatic identity. But the distinction therein, perhaps 
too finely implied, must be clearly understood before any further development 
is possible. For it is, in fact, this very sense of ambivalence that the French 
writer wants so desperately to get rid of. Consequently, it can only be said in 


an inverted sense that he is not impressed by the problem, when actually, of | 


course, he is most intensely aware of it. Literature, therefore, to the French 
intellectual, is primarily a life-seeking principle; simply because it is, the French 
critic himself is more properly attuned to the total sensibility. 

Let us attempt, however briefly, to see to what extent this is observable in 
Claude Mauriac’s The New Literature. In the first place, the new literature (and, 
incidentally, never was a jacket blurb more useful) “is what Claude Mauriac 
chooses to call Aliterature, coined in the Greek sense to denote a quality that 
surpasses the conventional term, /iterature.” Mauriac himself, in the Introduction 
to his book, says: “The expressions: ‘that’s literature’ or ‘the rest is literature, 
show to what degree of complacency the art of writing has too often fallen. Using 
the techniques of their day, and more or less following fashion, the best authors 
have always sought to transmit the inexpressible by means of literature but, a 
far as possible, without literature . . . Aliterature (that is, literature freed from 
the hackneyed conventions which have given the word a pejorative meaning) is 
a never-reached pole, but honest writers have been going in its direction ever 
since there have been men, and among them, men who write. The history of 
literature and that of aliterature are parallel.” Can it be seriously doubted that 
this is not an incomparably more dynamic view of literature than any we happen 
presently to entertain on this side of the Atlantic? Ever since there have been 
men, and among them, men who write. Not merely writers, but men who write. 
If humanity is always at the center, there also is man; and if man, then the soul. 
And this, after all, has ever been the glory of the French genius—the discovering 
and the perpetual searching for the soul, “and what is to be done with a soul” 
(Sartre)—a concept, unfortunately, which seems remarkably pallid to the Eng- 
lish-American sensibilities. 

Richard Gilman, in his article “The Critical Life,” has cited several examples 
of French criticism in From the NRF, which demonstrate “a criticism of total 
sensibility, employing metaphor, anecdote, declamation, surprising us, encourag- 
ing us and putting something into our hands.” And he significantly adds: “It 
is a way of regarding literature and life evolved from the central qualities of 
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French civilization itself: its power of training the mind to a totally human 
exercise of itself, and its perennially renewed accommodation of the possibilities 
of existence, the depths, the heights and latitudes.” But if Gilman has chosen 
several French critics who best exemplify these qualities of the critical life of 
the mind, it is possible (to an astonishing degree) to recognize them all in the 
following passages from Claude Mauriac’s The New Literature: 


Franz Kafka. This poor man, this great man, it is impossible to comment 
on his life and writings, it even seems difficult to quote him without 
seeming to betray him. We all have a little pathology in us, of course, 
and he more than many others. But for what do the overconfident diag- 
noses of reason count when the soul of a man is in the balance? An 
ephemeral soul, perhaps, but which exists, none the less, beyond time. An 
eternal soul, even if it does not live any longer than the body: eternity 
cannot be measured. 

Samuel Beckett. With each of his new works Samuel Beckett seems to 
reach an ultimate frontier which the new book, however, succeeds in 
pushing back. . .. Out of this incandescent melting pot come situations 
and dialogues whose essence is barely perceptible. The amazing thing— 
and here lies Beckett’s genius—is that these characters are not so unlifelike 
that we cannot get excited about the motionless adventures of their 
vegetative existence. Whatever little flesh they have covers what may be 
called their soul. 

Albert Camus. Purity, self-esteem. A nostalgia which has always been part 
of Camus’ greatness, in spite of the weaknesses which he dares admit 
today for the first time: which confirms and, no doubt, even increases his 
nobility instead of threatening it. This man who often set himself up as 
a judge suffers in turn by being judged, but draws a lesson from this 
state of things. . . . Albert Camus is seeking once more to resolve his 
contradictions, a serious enterprise if there ever was one, even though he 
chooses for it a tone of half-pleasantry and the guise of a philosophical tale. 
Conclusion. Thus a great number of the authors studied here hope to ob- 
tain from incoherence the perfection that coherence refuses them. The same 
shadows envelop them. . . . A day will come when the novels of some 
avant-garde writer will appear as old-fashioned as those scorned by him 
today. They will remain no less good (if they are good). Creative artists 
have always been preoccupied with technical questions. But form is dis- 
tinct from content only in unsuccessful works, All that is needed to renew 
literature is a new man of letters. 


As Richard Gilman says, “it is that kind of criticism. . . . We are children 
next to this, forever excluded, standing in the corner.” But a corner of our own 
making. It need not, in fact cannot be denied that the achievements of the 
American critic have been considerable; but it must also be candidly admitted, 
on the other hand, that he too often seems like nothing so much as a Little Jack 
Horner completely preoccupied in pulling out symbolic plums of his own 
choosing (from God knows what pie) and continually exclaiming, “What a 
clever boy am I!” An extreme statement—perhaps an unkind one. And yet, 
alternatively speaking, can we afford the luxury of refusing to recognize any 
truth in it at all? Finally, if we are truly to live the authentic life of the mind 
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and all it implies, shouldn’t we allow, if not deliberately seek, that purifying 
exorcism of our prevailing attitudes—our all too comfortable attitudes? 


Thomas P. McDonnell 





Saga and Symbol 
This Land Fulfilled. By Charles A. Brady. E. P. Dutton & Co, $3.95. 


HARLES A. BRADY’S book is a work of historical fiction based on Leif 

Ericson’s attempt to establish a colony in North America. The author’s thesis 
is that even though the colony was not permanent, it provided a symbolic ful- 
fillment for the many explorations of these Christian (for the most part) voyag- 
ers. As Thrand Thorbergson, the priest-narrator, says at the end, the land called 
Vinland “. . . was ours for a time. But I know now we were not the land's, 
One has to belong to the land before the land can belong to one.” 

In spite of Leif’s efforts to establish a Christian colony, the pagan spirit of 
some of his Norsemen provoked the red-skinned skraelings to drive them from 
the new land. Thorhall Gamlason, the savage “grey wolf” who scorned the 
white Christ, did most to stir up hate. He killed six skraelings to have his way 
with a skraeling maiden; later, against Leif’s wishes, Thorhall sacrificed a hostage 
chieftain in a pagan rite which ended with Thorhall’s smashing the Indian's 
ribs and pulling his lungs, like raven wings, across his back. 

Brady, in a postscript, worries a bit that there may be “some measure of 
demurral” over his emphasis of the “Christian thing,” but there should be no 
more reason to obtain to his naming Leif’s historically unnamed ship Mariasuden 
—ship of Mary—than to withhold praise of Brady’s ability to vitalize these facts 
which he has collected from what must be a loving and long-time association 
with the Norse sagas. He evokes for his readers a rich image of Norsemen at a 
time when Christianity was not yet universally accepted in the North. It is to 
his credit that he has given the old pagan belief fair treatment within a Chris 
tian setting. He presents Norsemen like Thorvald, Leif’s brother, and even the 
bloody Thorhall Gamlason, as heroes according to their code. Brady has been 
honest in an even more important way, allowing his Norsemen to show that 
they were, in their somewhat dark and dour way, a race more comfortable with 
Thor and Odin, with witchcraft and trollery, than with the new and “softer” 
Christianity. These men of the old race were seafarers, hunters, warriors, pagans. 
The concept of the new race is embodied in Lief, a precursor of the Christian 
spirit which will fulfill America. 

As a character Leif Ericson is adequate, but he seems more a figure than 
a living person. In fact, if there is one major weakness in this book, it is Brady's 
too fixed attention on the historical-religious significance which he strives 
to establish through his “emblems.” In addition to Leif and Thorhall there are 
others including the Mariasuden, vessel of Christianity, and the great bear, 
Thorhall’s spiritual counterpart. It is not that these figures can’t be effective 
emblems to convey the author’s theme, but only that a reader may tire a bit of 
narrator Thrand’s constant reminder of their symbolic-prophetic value. The 
reader might remind Thrand of his own good advice “. . . that good Christians 
should not pry too curiously into the womb of time to come.” The point is that 
we the readers are in that “womb of time to come,” and the events we watch 
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in Brady’s novel can speak with their own prophetic voices. Many of these events 
are richly exciting—the great bear hunt, to name only one. 

On the other hand, in Thrand Thorbergson, Brady has chosen and developed 
a particularly significant point of view. Thrand, as the son of the great Norse 
shipwright Thorberg Skaffhogg, helps build the Mariasuden; but he becomes 
a Christian priest. In short, he is, as narrator, also a transitional figure between 
the old and the new, between the pagan and the Christian. 

In more technical terms, Thrand speaks in a kind of metaphorical, kenning 
manner. The Anglo-Saxon overtones are strong enough to make the going a 
little rough at first, but they contribute to setting a prophetic mood—one might 
say bardic or skald-like—defensibly fitting to Brady’s version of the Saga of 
the Vinland Faring. In spite of Thrand’s sometimes too portentous tone, he 
finally stands, with Thorhall, as one of the most fully developed characters. He 
is a careful scribe. He does not shrink from setting down his own weaknesses 
and vanities, including his activity as a sort of peeping-Tom. Nor does he shrink 
from admitting how powerfully he is drawn to the mysteries of the old pagan 
beliefs even as he turns more strongly to Christianity. 

Finally, in his This Land Fulfilled, Brady gives the reader a rich and complex 
picture of a significant moment in history. This is reason enough for reading 


the book. 


Montana State University Douglas Bankson 





Past, Present, Future 
Every Eye. By Isobel English. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.00. 


Ts IS A short novel by an Englishwoman about Hattie, an English girl, 

who says, “I have never seen myself except in the reflection of another per- 
son's eyes.” Hattie has a fugitive talent: sometimes she plays the piano brilliantly. 
But her dreams of a concert career do not materialize. She has a love affair (Is it 
love? Hattie doesn’t know.) with Jasper Lomax, old enough to be her father, and 
a friend of Hattie’s Uncle Otway and Aunt Cynthia. Jasper insists on and pays 
for an operation which corrects Hattie’s squint. Her mother had always con- 
sidered the operation a foolish vanity in a grim world. 

From this discouraging reflection of herself in her mother’s eyes, Hattie turns, 
at the age of fourteen, to Cynthia. Uncle Otway had found Cynthia teaching 
school on Ibiza, “the most savage of the Balearic Islands.” Cynthia was at first 
a sympathetic friend, but as Hattie’s affair with Jasper developed, Cynthia be- 
came unkind and bitter. Finally Hattie is estranged from Cynthia and the affair 
with Jasper falters and fails. 

At thirty-five, Hattie is a music teacher to children. Vacationing on the 
French coast, she watches the other guests and is suddenly overwhelmed by the 
sense of her own aloneness. She meets Stephen, a man several years younger 
than herself, who overhears her playing the piano brilliantly. They are married 
and a year later travel on a delayed honeymoon to Ibiza. As they journey, Hattie 
thinks about “Cynthia newly dead, myself newly married, Jasper a resigned in- 
valid. The pain and the urgency had gone forever. Did nobody love anyone in 
those days, or only themselves? Was it all an illusion of youth?” 
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Ibiza had been Cynthia’s “emotional sanctuary” and now Hattie is moving 
toward it, unable to stop brooding over the failure of love then, and unable 
even now after a full year of Stephen’s patient love to accept wholly “the truth 
of his affection; I try to search all the time for reasons. . . .” She and Stephen 
climb a steep mountain to a hermit’s shrine where they find mementoes lefi 
by others who had made the difficult ascent of thanksgiving, At first Hattie 
resists, but the “magnetism of curiosity and myth,” the “impact of sanctity,’ 
draws her to look into what she could not face before. Stephen scratches their 
names in the wall and discovers the names of two other pilgrims: Hattie’s Aun 
Cynthia and Jasper Lomax with the inscription “Mon Amour Dura Apres Li 
Mort” and a date twenty-three years before, four years before Cynthia’s mar 
riage to Uncle Otway. Hattie’s inward vision is clear. She has found the answer 
to the lines from W. H. Auden’s poem, “Another Time,” which served as an 
inscription for the novel: 

Every eye must weep alone 
Till I Will be overthrown. 


This is a skilfully constructed, carefully written novel. Hattie tells her own 
story, which is really two stories. One, and the book itself, begins in the present 
tense with the news of Cynthia’s death. The second is written in the past tens, 
beginning with Hattie’s meeting with Cynthia when Hattie was fourteen, Th 
book moves forward simultaneously from these two points in short and alternat 
ing passages. What we finally have is a version of reality which includes the 
past and the present as they affect each other and finally unite in a resolution 
which predicts the future. 

The prose of this book has the quality of poetry which sustains the reader 
at the “pitch of quiet intensity.” When in the same short paragraph Hattie, the 
girl who finds it impossible to love, recalls how Jasper had invited her to go fo 
a spin “down to Maidenhead . . . and look at the river,” although he did no 
mention her “abortive” call to his club, the undertone echoes loudly. It is t 
Isobel English’s credit that her figures are usually less intrusive. A reader will 
however, be made pretty much aware of the sub-surface significance of Hattie’ 
cock eye and the struggle up the final mountain, among other things. Still we 
can appreciate—even find our eyes dazzled by—the skill of making a literay 
novel. Here are scenes cleverly juxtaposed to add dimension and understanding 
shrewd, almost aphoristic comments to begin or end the small jewel-like scenes 
And again and again we are impressed by the images refracted through th 
sharp, microscopic eye focusing on the very split ends of a hair only to slid 
suddenly aslant to the more revealing edge of the image in a movement no 
unlike Hattie’s own cock eye. 

But technique cannot do everything. Isobel English (and Hattie) is struggling 
with man’s most significant problem: loneliness, isolation, inability to love. This 
struggle demands our asking, at the end, “Is J Will overthrown?” So much 
depends on that final climb, the “impact of sanctity,” the release in scratching 
their names, the revelation in finding the scratched names. Hattie reflects ever 
step of the way—‘you think too much,” says Stephen. And it is true that 
Hattie’s life and Miss English’s novel are built on ratiocination. The actu 
journey, spatially speaking, does provide some sense of life, but it is analyzed 
to a fare-thee-well. Hattie, and the reader, arrive intellectually and dramatically 
at the foot of the mountain, From the first page of the book right up to the top 
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of the peak, Hattie repeats the same demand, “I want to know why.” There is 
no dramatic movement towards a resolution, but only a revelation. Of course 
Isobel English is saying that a resolution of this kind can be achieved only by 
revelation—certainly not by analysis. But then the author’s own method is one 
of the most careful analysis. Stephen can say it for us when he speaks to Hattie: 
“You must accept that it is impossible for you to ever divorce the facts of reality 
from imaginative interpretation; they have become too much entwined.” Per- 
haps the real story starts now—even now with her “new vision” can Hattie, 
hanging back her whole life, overthrow | will? 


Montana State University Douglas Bankson 





Muddled Metaphysics 


Intelligible Beauty in Aesthetic Theory from Winckelmann to Victor Cousin. 
By Frederick Will. Tiibingen: Niemeyer Verlag. 


| bce BOOK represents a collaboration between an American scholar and a 
German publisher. Frederick Will spent a year as Fulbright scholar in Ti- 
bingen, and here we have the final fruit of that year (and certainly many previ- 
ous years) of study. The subject of this volume is one that appeals especially 
to the German mind: modern aesthetics, both the word and the thing, began in 
Germany. German thinkers and writers from Winckelmann to Schelling and 
Hegel laid the groundwork of nineteenth century thought in this field. The 
names in this book are largely those of German thinkers. 

By “intelligible beauty” Will means beauty metaphysically definable. “The 
belief,” he writes, “that aesthetic experience gives knowledge, that beauty is a 
distinct intimation of God’s mind, or that beauty is pervaded by ideas, are all 
important forms of belief in intelligible beauty, as I use that phrase here.” And 
it is this very confused concept that reveals what is to the present reviewer the 
central defect in the book. For Will does not seem to have sufficient philosophic 
acumen and sufficent understanding of the history of philosophy to write soundly 
on the field he has chosen here. Though Winckelmann’s Gedanken (1755) and 
Cousin’s Du vrai, du beau, et du bien (1833) are the two termini of the book’s 
inquiry, the introductory chapters (I and II) deal with the earlier history of the 
concept in an arbitrarily narrow manner—only the Platonic and Plotinian posi- 
tions are examined, and Cousin is treated only cursorily in the chapter called 
“The Aesthetic Idea,” together with Coleridge. 

The author finds two chief schools or camps among the writers on beauty 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries with whom he deals: the ex- 
pounders of ideal beauty—Reynolds, Quatremére de Quincy, Cousin, and in a 
way Winckelmann, and “those whose thoughts were turning in the direction of 
organic and monistic thought”—Goethe, Coleridge, Hazlitt, and the German 
idealistic philosophers. His treatment of these is, however, loaded from the be- 
ginning in the direction of the idealistic monism of the German Romantic 
philosophers, and early in his book he writes: “Plotinus introduced into Plato’s 
aesthetics the kind of monistic completion which the organicists and monists to 
be considered in this book introduced into neo-classical thought.” 

The neo-classical position that beauty is an ideal concept is represented only 
tangentially and sketchily. Thus Reynolds appears as a foil to Blake, and only 
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Cousin, with no attempt to fill in the French background, appears as the cham. 
pion (and according to Will a very poor champion) of traditional philosophy, 
in a chapter, as I have already pointed out, that includes other matters. Admit. 
tedly this abstruse subject is difficult to deal with on any terms, yet the very 
title of the book leads the reader to expect fuller discussion of Cousin’s aesthetics, 
Will’s treatment of Cousin is unsatisfactory, to say the least. Specifically, it 
betrays a failure to understand the doctrine of abstraction. “It was the very 
nature of his [Cousin’s] ‘abstraction,’ ” says Will, “that it passed from particulars 
to something ‘beyond’ them, though it is hard to know with what meaning this 
‘beyond’ is to be credited.” This inability to understand Aristotelian-Scholastic 
epistemology makes him find difficulties and mysteries in Cousin’s thought on 
this point that are not there. His conclusion that there is something formal and 
unsuggestive in Cousin’s dissociation of the elements of real beauty is better 
founded. Perhaps Cousin himself did not understand abstraction as well as he 
might have, considering his Cartesianism. His eclectic method suggests super. 
ficiality. But there was more to Cousin’s philosophy than Will suspects. 

Winckelmann is at the center of the volume, bridging the gap between the 
dualists and the monists. His feeling for beauty, says the author, was so sensuously 
direct that his notion of ideal beauty became suffused with “inneres Gefiihl.” 
This subjective emphasis is more pronounced in the early aesthetic thought of 
Moses Mendelssohn, With Goethe, says Will rightly, the orientation changes, 
now in the direction of a biologically organic description of the art-work, with 
vestiges of neo-classical idealism remaining, though the underlying metaphysic 
is definitely monistic. 

The longest section in the book is devoted to Kant and Herder. Here Will 
shows how Kant attempted something new—a systematic critique of the limits 
of aesthetic experience, while Herder undertook a physiological-psychological in- 
terpretation of what happens in this experience: Kant denies that the aesthetic 
experience can recognize reality; Herder, on the other hand, “seems to have 
phrased a focal problem about how beauty could give knowledge, and then 
never solved it.” 

The final substantive chapter is given to Schelling and Hegel. These two 
thinkers, says Will, “merely perpetuate the movement which the more monistic 
of the eighteenth century thinkers, Goethe, Herder, or Coleridge, had started.” 
Coleridge is chronologically out of place in this grouping. He was even, as we 
know, strongly influenced by Schelling. 

Schelling was in progressive revolt against Kantian skepticism. For him the 
whole universe is Wahrheit, though it can also be regarded as Schénheit, the 
former being ideas (Ideen) viewed subjectively, the latter Ideas viewed objec- 
tively. For Schelling the aesthetic experince can realize the world in the form 
of art. Hegel’s general premises are similar to Schelling’s. Against Kant, Hegel 
claimed that there is no reason to be skeptical about knowledge: “The content 
of our consciousness is reality, and from an examination of that content we can 
deduce the universe.” For Hegel as for Schelling the nature of the universe is 
thought. Beauty is simply the Idea as it manifests itself to the senses. 

In his Conclusion, Will sets forth his own ideas on the subject. Remarking 
that “the inquiry into whether man confronts ideas through the experience of 
beauty is of perennial interest,” he states that “experience of beauty will involve, 
always in a unity, elements which can be reduced to ideas and others which 
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resist such reduction.” He ought therefore, it seems to me, at this point develop 
an existentialist aesthetic, but he cannot give up the intellectualist approach. 
The emotion in the aesthetic experience he describes as “a frustrated conation 
towards principles, or intelligibility,” when it appears equally to be conation 
towards the good, or love. His admission that he considers the monistic ap- 
proach the most satisfactory explains both his emphasis on, and his obvious 
sympathy with, the German developments after Winckelmann, and his super- 
ficial treatment of the dualistic tradition. In the two systems of spiritual monism 
represented at one extreme by Plotinus and at the other by Hegel, he says, one 
can see that “what is, or being, is what is intelligible, and that it 7s to the extent 
that it is intelligible.” This is clear enough, and it is the heresy of Idealistic 
Monism. 

A more penetrating, critical, and impartial examination of the state of affairs 
treated in this book is, considering contemporary interest in aesthetics, a prime 
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Gilded Guilt 


The Idea of Decadence in French Literature 1830-1900. By A. E. Carter. Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. $4.95. 


HIS BOOK is, as the title indicates, a study of the dea of decadence and not 

an account of the phenomenon itself. A work of the latter sort would have 
to be highly subjective and controversial, for most critics could never agree 
to designate certain literary traits as decadent ones. Even before undertaking to 
study the idea, the author properly feels obliged to define it with care. What 
he sets out to examine is “primitivism—da rebours.” 

The nineteenth century decadents tacitly accepted Rousseau’s theory of man’s 
decline through excessive civilization but, unlike the Romantics, they took 
pleasure in this decline or at least showed themselves ready to adapt to it. Their 
sophisticated tastes and preoccupation with form may, on the other hand, recall 
some aspects of literature under Louis XIV, but this new current is at best 
classicism with a guilt complex. Though they like the urban, ultra-civilized life, 
the decadents are likely to be ashamed of their inclinations to be “self-consciously 
perverse.” One is rather sorry not to see the author carry these general reflections 
about literary schools further, though he would surely have drawn critical fire 
by doing so. 

Having set out to trace the history of a literary attitude, he divides its de- 
velopment rather convincingly into three stages. The first important exponent 
of decadence in the nineteenth century was Théophile Gautier, whose influential 
pronouncements on the subject run from the novel Mademoiselle de Maupin 
in 1834 to his “Notice” for a posthumous edition of the Fleurs du mal in 1868. 
Baudelaire’s poetry provides the first (late-Romantic) period both with its fa- 
vorite themes (e.g. ennui, sexual perversion, and the artificiality of life in a 
modern city) and with its favorite metaphors and symbols (e.g. cosmetics and 
degenerate hot-house flowers). Another, more surprising inclusion in this dis- 
cussion is Hippolyte Taine, cited for his judgments on contemporary literature 
and for his novel Graindorge, a nineteenth century Lettres persanes. During 
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the next (“Naturalist”) period, emphasis was more upon hereditary degeneracy 
than upon personal decadence, and the author brings in for consideration not 
just the Goncourt brothers, Zola, and Huysmans, but also several of the most 
important scientific writers, e.g. Joseph Moreau and Max Nordau, whose theories 
were adapted to literature. In the third (“fin-de-sitcle”) period, there was a 
half-reaction against Zola’s scientific pretensions, as interest turned back to a 
more intellectual and individual kind of decadence, often fused, now, with a 
spurious variety of religious mysticism. Included here are the later Huysmans, 
Rémy de Gourmont, Verlaine, and such a host of lesser figures that one might 
almost suppose decadent literature was universal at the end of the century. It 
was during this period, too, that the movement briefly took on a more formal 
status with the publication from 1886 to 1889 of a review called Le Décadent, 

There is not always, in this discussion, a clear distinction between the tem- 
peramentally decadent and those who were merely convinced that they were 
living in a decadent period. This is largely understandable, however, since the 
writers concerned were seldom frank about such matters. In many cases, more- 
over, they did not know their own minds. One remembers that a bit earlier 
Chateaubriand had posed as an anti-René in the conclusion of his famous novel, 

There is an interesting history of the theory and practice of decadent style, 
which, the author demonstrates, consisted mainly in the invention of new words 
and in taking liberties with syntax and which, he concludes, left no valuable 
legacy for the future of French letters. It might have been worthwhile, neverthe- 
less, to examine a little more closely certain parallels with the style artiste of the 
Goncourts and with the new and difficult poetic idiom made illustrious by Rim- 
baud and Mallarmé. 

Carter does not aim for the scope of Lovejoy and Boas’ monumental study 
of primitivism, the parent idea of decadence, but confines himself rather carefully 
to French literature and to the nineteenth century. Though he finds convincing 
precursors in the eighteenth century Marquis de Sade and Choderlos de Laclos 
and in the American Edgar Allan Poe, and though he points out briefly that 
decadent heroes and ideals have elements in common with those of other ages, 
there is sometimes an unfortunate lack of perspective. He fails to mention similar 
literary currents in other countries or associated movements in music and paint- 
ing. It is also unfortunate that he does not deal a little more fully with the re- 
action against the fin-de-siécle movement and that he does not, either, give at 
least summary attention to its undoubted spiritual descendants in the twentieth 
century. Thus it would have been valuable to mention, besides significant de- 
velopments in the careers of individual writers such as André Gide, Marcel 
Schwob, and Jean Moréas, some of the ephemeral literary schools, e.g. Auman- 
isme, naturisme, romanisme, and unanimisme, which published blatantly anti- 
decadent manifestoes before 1914. It seems overly charitable, on the other hand, 
to concur in Gide’s statement that the 1897 Nourritures terrestres heralded a 
new turn in the world of letters. Surely both he and his contemporary, Proust, 
show in highly recognizable form at least some of the important decadent char- 
acteristics distinguished by the author. One might adduce not just their fascina 
tion with perversion but also their special attention to form and their primary 
interest in idle, highly sophisticated milieux. 

Though Carter has surely gained in accuracy and specific application by lim- 
iting his study to nineteenth century French literature—almost unquestionably 
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the field in which decadent theory bore the most fruit—a few more brief and 
judicious references to related areas could only have added to the general interest 
of this very stimulating study. It is stimulating because of the essential nature 
of the literary questions treated and also because of the author’s lively, unpedantic 
style, which goes a long way toward overcoming the discouraging effect of a 
dense documentation common to dissertations. Though the value of his compila- 
tions and historical classifications is considerable, the principal merit will perhaps 
be that of having, according to the French phrase, “stirred up some ideas.” 


University of Missouri Bonner Mitchell 





A Knotty Problem 


Literature and Belief. English Institute Essays, 1957. Edited with a Foreword 
by M. H. Adams. Columbia University Press. $3.75. 


-7HE PROBLEM of literature and belief has occupied critics and philosophers 
i least from the time of Plato. It has become crucial in our day, when the 
true has become a metaphysical conundrum, and the beautiful a matter of psy- 
chology. Mr. I. A. Richards began the modern critical struggle about this issue. 
At first he found belief unnecessary to the reader’s assent to literature; later a 
study of Coleridge’s aesthetics led him to a more synthetic view. Contemporary 
critics like Allen Tate (who called the question of belief “the chief problem 
of poetic criticism”), W. K. Wimsatt, and Eliseo Vivas, to mention only a 
few, have wrestled with this knotty problem, with more or less success. It is 
still very much in the forefront of criticism—as in Murry Krieger’s The New 
Apologists for Poetry, reviewed in Renascence recently. 

The reason for this preoccupation is obviously connected with our concern 
to find in literature values that are more substantial than those which the pro- 
ponent of pure contextualism can postulate. 

As Professor Abrams puts it in his Foreword to this volume of English 
Institute Essays, the common ground of the writers represented, expressed or 
implied, is “that a work of literature is to be apprehended for its inherent and 
terminal values, but that, insofar as it represents human beings and human 
experiences, it involves assumptions and beliefs and sympathies with which a 
large measure of concurrence is indispensable for the reading of literature as 
literature and not another thing.” He himself, in his own essay (“Belief and 
the Suspension of Disbelief”), pretty much takes the view that S. H. Butcher 
attributes to Aristotle in the Poetics, namely, that “common sense and moral 
presuppositions” must be acceptable to the reader, otherwise the poetic structure 
collapses and its emotional power is drained away. 

Professor Bush (“Tradition and Experience”) takes a similar stance, though 
he is more concerned with religious belief, and here he thinks that there is a 
central and essentially ethical humanism which transcends particular creeds, 
and which can elicit common human sympathies in the reader: “It may be 
assumed that Christian readers, Catholic or Protestant, have no serious difficulties 
with either the writings of Catholics or the literature of traditional Protestantism. 
In many years of teaching Milton, I cannot recall that Catholic students, includ- 
ing priests and nuns, ever had trouble with Paradise Lost.” 
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Mr. Cleanth Brooks (“Implications of an Organic Theory of Poetry”) is more 
cagey. “Granted the importance of truth of coherence in poetry, is such truth 
sufficient?” he asks. “Must there not also be a truth of correspondence between 
the views incorporated in a poem and the reality of human experience?” His 
answer to the second question is a qualified “Yes.” “A poem focuses itself on a 
concrete situation and does not issue in an ethical generalization. The evaluation 
is there, but to borrow a term from the archaeologists, it is there im situ.” 

Father Ong (“Vision as Summons for Belief”) is more uncompromising, 
He sees the literary work as a personal utterance, not merely as an artifact: “The 
‘evocative’ quality—which is to say, the ‘calling’ quality—is paramount in a 
work of real literature. Literature exists in a context of one presence calling to 
another.” He comes to the conclusion that “the most basic meaning of belief 
in literature has to do not with belief in the sense of opinion, which regards ob- 
jects and facts, but with belief in the sense of faith, which regards person-to- 
person relationships, invitations and response, and truth with reference to these 
relationships.” We, especially today, want to follow the poet into himself. “Every- 
body wants to be alone together.” The serious modern reader wants to believe 
in his poets more than ever before. Father Ong’s argument is the general state- 
ment of which Prof. Martz’s essay on Wallace Stevens, which concludes the 
book, is a specific illustration. 

The concern with the poet’s vision and moral sensibility meets us again in 
Nathan Scott’s “Vision in the Poetic Act,” the most fashionable contemporary 
view of the poet as a linguistic strategist (“The medium is a kind of intelligent 
agency which in some mysterious way puppetizes the poet and does the job for 
which, in its innocence, common sense has traditionally held him responsible.” 
He makes interesting use of Aquinas’ distinction between cognitio per modum 
cognitionis and cognitio per modum inclinationis to point his argument that 
words have “an incorrigibly referential thrust,” and that the poet does say some- 
thing about reality, for in the creative process “the aesthetic intentions of the 
artist are not segregated from all that most vitally concerns him as a human 
being but are, on the contrary, formed by these concerns.” His final appeal, 
however, to Paul Tillich’s theory of the “coinherence of religion and culture,” 
will leave the Catholic reader cold. 

Louis Martz leaves the large problem of literature and substantive truth be- 
hind in his essay on “Wallace Stevens: The World as Meditation,” and con- 
centrates on Stevens as the poet in an age of disbelief who attempts “to supply 
the satisfactions of belief, in his measure and in his style.” Using St. Francis 
de Sales’ idea of meditation as “an attentive thought repeated or voluntarily 
maintained in the mind, to arouse the will to holy and wholesome affections and 
resolutions,” he states that “it seems valid to adapt this definition to the medita- 
tion of earthly things, since meditation is a process, not a subject.” If we do this, 
he thinks, “Stevensian meditation becomes attentive thinking about concrete 
things with the aim of developing an affectionate understanding of how good 
it is to be alive.” This solves the problem of removing it, and it is a solution, 
but only for certain kinds of poetry, the kind that Maritain describes in Creative 
Intuition as belonging to “the post-Romantic phase of our western art.” In this 
phase subjectivity itself is revealed as creative, and poetic intuition does as it 
pleases with things: “it catches them in its own inner music.” 

All in all, a remarkably well-thought and well-written collection of papers, 
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